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To the Noble og Honounke 
55 2s 


EHE Romans, who had as juſt a ſenſe 
S of honour as any people in the world, 
4 — { ſet the higheſt value upon the title of 
= 3 FIRST SENATOR, which was ge- 
ky d nerally given to men of uncommon 
Sp experience and abylitys, who were 
qualified t to foeak to any queſtion, aſſoon as it was 
moved in the houſe, with great een and ad- 
— 


Th merit this illuſte rious ute, muſt require all thoſe 
rare and excellent accompliſhments, that are moſt 
proper to render a man both uſeful, and dear to his 
country ; where the rights and libertys of a nation 
depend upon the 1 of a Senate. 


Aemilius Lepidus received chis honour from fix ſue- 
ceeding Cenſors, a rare inſtance of conſtant regard to 
true merit. But to gain, and ſupport the fulleſt per- 
ſuaſion both from f and enemies, thro' three 
ſucceſſive 


by, 


DzDicATION. 


ſucceflive reigns, of the greateſt 83 the 
trueſt eloquence, and ſteddy zeal for our common 
rights; ſeems to be a happineſs no leſs peculiar to 


yourſelf, than the other was to that eminent Raman 
Senator. 


The only aſſembly this day in the world, that bears 


any great reſemblance to the Roman Senate, either in 


the freedom of their debates, or the influence of, their 
reſolutions, ſeems to be the Britiſb Parliament. 


But nothing can manifeſt a more glorious reſem- 
blance between us, and them in the beſt of times, 
than unanimity, and zeal for the common intereſt, 
free from prejudice, or private views ; which, after 
the prudent and ſucceſsful meaſures already taken, 
can't fail to. ſecure the happineſs of our country, the 


| glory of our Sovereign, and the great defign of the 


preſent adminiſtration. 


The accompliſhment of which grand event, as it 
is your main care and concern, ſo the ſucceſs of it is 
attended with the hearty wiſhes of all true Britous, 
and particularly of, SIR, 


Tour Honour's mot obedient, 
and mo$t humble ſervant, 


D. Bu RGEs. 


THE 
ROMAN SENATE, &c. 


* 

HE people of Rome were diſtributed into 
TD 2 three ranks, the Senatorian, Equeſtrian, and 
2 S Plebeian: and by ſome remarkable changes 
in their conſtitution, a way was opened for 

5 9 any eminent Citizen, whether Knight or 
Commoner, to Wr himſelf to the rank 
of a Sande: for if he had ſignalized himſelf by any extra- 
ordinary ſeryice, and had intereſt enough with his country- 
men, to be choſe into any conſiderable poſt in the Goyern- 
ment, he was qualifyed to be put on the Cenſors liſt; or, 
which is the ſame thing, to be choſe into the Senate; unleſs 
a ſlender fortune, or ſome blemiſh in his reputation, ſtood 
in his . 11 156 | 7 


* 


After the firſt inftitation of the Senate * Romulus, who 
named but one, and allowed the people to chooſe the other 
ninety nine; he and his ſucceſſors aſſumed the prerogative of 
ay up the places: of thoſe that dyed. 


B | Theſe 
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Theſe hundred were the Patres or Fathers. The honour 
deſcended to their poſterity, who were the Patricians, and ſo 
was confined to particular familys. The Equeſtrians and Ple- 
beians being excluded, unleſs when a Patrician family came 


to be extin&. Another hundred, or as ſome ſay fifty, b with 


the ſame dignity, were added to them, upon the union of the 
Sabines in the reign of Romulus and Tatius; and a hundred 
more by Tarquinius the firſt e. 


Upon the expulſion of the Kings, Brutus and his col- 
legue Valerius ſoon took care to fill up the Senate; 
which was lamentably reduced under the tyranny of 7. ar. 
quinius the ſecond: ſo that out of three hundred there 
did not remain one hundred and fifty. And they did it 
in a manner that wonderfully reconciled the people, who 
had entertained ſome diſguſt at that order, becauſe the 
poſts of honour and profit, and the publick lands, were all 
engroſs d by them; therefore the Conſuls, to ſatisfy the people, 
nominated the principal men of the Equeſtrian rank, and left 
them to chooſe; who were greatly pleaſed to ſee 10 many 
commoners called to ſit in that auguſt aſſembly, and by 
virtue of their choice put upon a level with the old Patri- 


clans, 


2 Patres certe ab 12 patricii - Aa mevmixovme Tis Ge,,ẽÜ' 
que progenies eorum apellati. Liv. \ \ f Hal. 
Ta on r Cudny amqannm merida 


b * * * 2 | | | 
85 f WY 48 U n Nec minus regni ſui firmandi, 
Eq us ne quam augendae reipub. memor, cen- 


bos Sage, durhalο Ty Temps tum in patres legit, qui deinde mi- 
monoz Toy Tov EN eib · norum gentium ſunt apellati: factio 
6. Dionyſ. Hal. Antig, L. 2 haud dubia regis, cujus beneficio in 


"Oaigar ns, & in GAs . 


* 


* 4 
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eians, in all reſpects, pe that they were of a lower de- 
ſcent. © 


But the Confuls after them, and then the military Tribunes 
with confular power, exercifed this prerogative in a manner 
not very agreeable to the people,. for they either choſe, or 
nominated none, but their particular friends and relations; 
fo that the honour was'in a manner confined to a few fa- 
milies, and the people had little hope of having this mat- 
ter ſettled to their ſatisfaction, till they obtained a magiſtrate 
capable of redreſſing all their grieyances, as their Tribune 
effectually were; a ſort of officers, whoſe perſons were ſacred, 
and of ſuch unlimited authority, in oppoſing the Senate, and 
at the ſame time ſupported by all the commons at Rome, 
that they could hinder any reſolutions, and if unanimous and 
reſolute, could carry almoſt any thing they had a mind to. 
They ſoon opened a way for the people into the higheſt 
poſts of the government, as well as into the Senate, and ob- 
tained a law, that the Cenſors ſhould chooſe whom they 
thought worthy of ſo great a truſt, without reſpe& to fami- 
lys, or any ſuch diftin&ion. © 


The Cenſors were generally men of the greateſt integrity 
OO and Sravity 3 ; as they ought to be, when ſo great 
| e | 4 


d Deinde quo plus virium in ſe- eviptes/videlicer in novum . 
natu frequentia etiam ordinis faceret, apellabant lectos. Id mirum quan- 
caedibus regis deminutum patrum tum profuit ad concardiam civitatis, 
numerum, primoribus equeſtris gra · jungendoſque patribus men animos-. 
dus leQis, ad trecentorum ſummam Liv. 2. 1. 
explevit. Traditumque inde fertur, 
ut in ſenatum vocarentur, qui pa- Praeteriti ſenatores quondam in 


tres, quique conſcripti eſſent. Con- opprobrio non erant, quod ut 9 
ibi 
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a truſt was committed to them. But an authority to ex- 
pel men of the greateſt dignity, for ſuch crimes as they 
thought unbecoming their rank, which they often made uſe 
of, with the utmoſt ſeverity, was much greater; beeauſe 
the power of chooſing into the Senate, was in a great mea- 
ſure limited by the qualifications of thoſe, from whom ei- 
ther by law or cuſtom they ought to chooſe, 


For no man was thought fit to be a Senator who was not 
arrived to twenty eight or thirty years of age, and who had 
not ſerved in ſome conſiderable poſt in the government, of 
which a Quaeſtor was the loweſt. The people therefore 
who had the diſpoſal of theſe places, and beſtowed them by 
ſuffrages at their annual aſſemblys, f had indeed the prin- 
cipal hand in chooſing the Senate, and the Cenfors them- 
ſelyes on this account were little more than their ſeryants, 
or agents employed under them. 


Cicero therefore aſcribes it to the favour of his country= 
men, that he was made a Senator, 8 becauſe by his intereſt 
with 


ſibi legebant, ſublegebantque quos in 
conſilio publico haberent, ita poſt ex- 
actos eos, conſules quoque, & tri- 
buni militum conſulari poteſtate, 
conjunctiſſimos fibi quoſque patrici. 


orum, & deinde plebeiorum legebant; 


donec Ovinia tribunicia intervenit, 
qua ſanctum eſt ut cenſores ex omni 
ordine optimum .quemque curiatim 
in ſenatu legerent. Quo factum eſt 


ut qui praeteriti eſſent, & loco moti, 
haberentur ignominioſi. Feſtus i in V. 
praeteriti. 


f Amici dona Quiritis. Hor. 


8 Sed tametſi nihil de me tuliſti 
quo minus eſſem, non modo in ci- 
vium numero; ſed etiam in eo loco, 
in quo me honores populi Romani 
collocaverunt. Pro dom 217. 
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with them, which he got chiefly by his eloquence, d he who 
was of an Equeſtrian family, was choſe into thoſe offices, 
from which a man could hardly fail of being advanced to 
the Senate. The Cenſors for the moſt part, if not always, 
making their liſts from gentlemen who had ſeryed in thoſe 
poſts with reputation; beſides every ſuch perſon had a right 
of coming into the Senate and giving his opinion when ask'd, 
by vertue of his office; tho' not of voting as a Senator. 


The ſeminary out of which the Senate was generally ſup- 
plyed, was the Equeſtrian rank, which conſiſted of gentle- 
men of birth, fortune, and liberal education, who therefore 
had intereſt in their country, if they applyed themſelves to 
publick buſineſs, to be choſe into thoſe places that paved 
their way into the Senate. The ſame noble author therefore 
ſpeaking of ſome gentlemen who prefer'd' a quiet and retired 
tife, before the hurrys and fatigues of buſineſs, allows, they 
might as well as others have advanced themſebues to the 
rank of Senators, by getting into places, but they choſe ra- 
ther to continue in the rant wherein their fathers left 


them. 


h Unum igitur annum cum redi— 
iſſemus ex Aſia, cauſas nobileis egi 
mus, cum quaeſturam nos, conſula- 
tam Cotta, aedilitatem peteret Hor- 
tenſius. Brut, ſive de clar. Orator. z. 

Atque (ut multa omittam) in hoc 
ſpatio, & in iis poſt aedilitatem an- 
nis, & praetor primus, & incredibili 
populari voluntate ſum factus. Nam 
cum propter aſſiduitatem in cauſis, & 
induſtriam, tum propter exquiſitius 
& minime vulgare orationis genus, 


Atti. 


animos hominum ad me dicendi * 
vitate converteram. = 93. 


oF Dice ſe potuiſle rudicio Po- 
ouli Romani in ampliſſimum locum per- 
venire ſi ſua ſtudia ad honores peten- 
dos conferre voluiſſent, ſeſe vidiſſe, in 
ea vita qualis ſplendor ineſſet, quanta 
ornamenta, quae dignitas: quae ſe 


non contemſiſſe, ſed ordine ſuo pa- 


trumque ſuorum contentos fuifle, Pro 
Cluent, 56. | 
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Atticus, Cicero's intimate friend, was a gentleman of this 
temper: he had from his "= the dignity of a Knight, 
and without any deſire of adyancing himfelf continued in it 
to the laſt, tho' he had all the adyantages of a very ancient 
family, the moſt powerful friends, and the greateſt accom- 
pliſhments to recommend him, and might eafily have raiſed 
himſelf, not only to the rank of a Senator, but to the higheſt 
poſts in the government, yet he choſe to ſpend his life and 
eſtate in a private ſtation. His great pleaſure lay in his ſtu- 


dies, and in the friendſhip and conyerſation of the greateſt: 
men at Athens and Rome. * 


And Z:ivy, when he mentions the Cenſors filling up the 
Senate, frequently tells us how many were paſs d by of thoſe 
who had ſerved in ſuch poſts, as qualifyed them to be choſe}; 
and who ought to bave been choſe, if ſome obſtacle had not 
prevented; n which might be becauſe there was ſome ſlur 
upon their reputation, or becauſe the number of Senators was 
compleat without them. Tho' Dion Caſſius n ſays, that in 
the year 693. all who had ſerved in magiſtrates places were 
by the Cenſors choſe into the Senate, notwithſtanding they 
exceeded the limited number. 


None therefore were admitted into the Roman Senate who 
by reaſon of youth, or 1gnorance of publick affairs, could be 
| „ Ü. MOT 6 ac- 
K Cornelius Ne pos. * Ey 3 TO bre ener o 
| Quatuor ſoli praeteriti ſunt, ne- a m¹νẽmNνT ei, Tis er mis 
mo curuli uſus honore. Lib. 38. 28. apyas MU 6 mw Cuneum- 
m Ocdoginta praeterea aut Senato- ay, x f mov d HUν, foie 
res, aut qui eos Magiſtratus geſſiſ- Ye Lib, 27. 30. 


ſent, unde in ſenatum legi deberent, 
Liv. 22. 4% 
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accounted perfectly raw and unexperienced ; the laws re- 
quiring, that the office of Yvaefior, which was the firſt poſt 
that qualifyed a man to be a Senator, ſhould not be given to 
any under twenty ſeven years of age, and aſter that, he was 
obliged to wait till the next review of the citizens, which 
the Cenſors took every fifth year only, ſo that he might wait 


three or four years after he had ſeryed that office, before he 
could be choſe a Senator. 


Whether it would not haye been better to inure and form 
the minds of young gentlemen, by letting them carlyer into 
the debates of that wiſe aſſembly, I am not to examine; how- 
ever, it gives us a grand notion of this venerable body that 
the youngeſt members were about thirty years of age, and 
very few ſo young. In this reſpect they kept up to their firſt 
inſtitution, when they were choſe principally with regard to 
their age and experience, and were called fathers not only 
from their age, but from the moſt tender ſolicitude for — 
welfare of their country, and of poſterity. 2 


At the ſame time they took care to guard againſt the in- 
firmities of old age; for when a man was turned of ſixty 
five, he was excuſed from attending the houſe, and only 
permitted to come if he pleaſed. And they were not only 
to be men of mature age and judgment, but it was requiſite 
to have ſerved in ſome poſt of the government, that they 
might have ſome tolerable notion of the affairs of the ſtate, 


before they were allowed to deliberate and determine about 
them. 


But tho the place of Quaeſtor qualifyed a man to be A 
Senator, yet did not immediately qualify him to be a e 
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er; he had fb time after, that allowed: him to hear and 
learn, before he was cal led upon to ſpeak his own ſentiments, 


and all that while could give his vote no otherwiſe than by 
falling in with the opinion of ſome older Senator. But in 
order to have a clearer notion of this matter, it will not be 
improper to conſider a little the method which the Romans 
took to advance themſelves in their country's ſervice, which 
was generally this, 


Firſt they ſerved in the army and got to be Tribunes of 
the Soldiers. There were ſix of theſe officers in every le- 
gion, which conſiſting of fix thouſand men, each tribune had 
the overſight of one thouſand. Their buſineſs was to take 
care of the ſoldiers pay and proviſion, to ſee they did their 
duty, and to ſummon the citizens, and officers who had 
ſeryed before, to attend the Conſul, when the publick af- 
fairs required an augmentation of their forces. And then they 
aſſigned every man his proper poſt. This was a place of 10 


great honour that Senators themſelves were ſometimes put 


into it. 


Then they Mood for the 8 of — ſome of theſe 
had the care of the treaſury at Rome, and others received 
the taxes and revenues belonging to the Roman government 
in the provinces. Each Conſul and Preſident of a ptovince 
had a Quaeſtor under him, who was to ſee that the govern- 
ment's ſhare of all the ſpoils taken from the enemy ſhould be 
ſold, and the money paid into the treaſury. 


The next ſtep was to be Tribune of the People. This of- 
fice was introduced for the defence of the commons, againſt 
the 
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the ſeyerity of the noblemen. Their power very much lay 
in interpoſing, and hindering the proceedings of the Senate ; 
and was fo exorbitant, that nothing could paſs, if they en- 
ter'd their proteſt: And tho' there were ten of them, yet a 
ſingle negative was a check upon the Senate, againſt the con- 
ſent of the other nine. They had likewiſe power to aſſemble 
the people-in their tribes, and to refer publick affairs to them; 
and what paſſed there had the force of a law. 


T bs they rofe to be Aediles as; or commiſſioners 
of the temples and publick buildings, The management of 
the publick ſhews and ſolemn ſports belonged to them; and 
they took care of the importation of corn, and the diſtribution 


of it at a moderate price to the citizens. 
\ 


The office of Practor followed next, which was at firſt 
inſtituted to relieve the Conſuls, that they might be free to 
attend the publick ſervice in their country's wars. The 
Praetors therefore, took that part of their office which lay in 
adminiftring juſtice at home; they held courts of equity, 
which were regulated' by their own authority : one preſided 
over the controverſies between the Roman citizens; the other 
between citizens and ſtrangers. The former was the more: 
honourable, and had the power of aſſembling the Senate in 
the Conſuls abſence : when the Roman empire was.enlarged, 
and the provinces multiplyed, their number. Was. encreaſed. 
in proportion. x | 


The higheſt poſt of all was that of the Conſulr, who pre- 
ſided over the Senate, and people too; and had the chief 
management of affairs in both their aſſemblys, and the 
principal direction of all military affairs: they had the com- 


„ mand 
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mand in the moſt important wars, and to them belonged the 
executive power; for which reaſon they were attended with 
twelve Lictors, as the Practors were with fix, each carrying 
a bundle of rods girt about an ax, for the terror and- pu- 


niſhment of offenders. 


CY 


The Cenſors were generally choſe from men who had 
ſerved the conſular office: their buſineſs was to take an ac- 
count of the Roman citizens, of their number, and eſtates, 
real and perſonal; and fo to compute the ſtrength of the 


government, and to tax every one in proportion to his abi- 
lity : they likewiſe examined into their conduct, and dif. 


poſed of eyery one in his proper rank, and degraded thoſe 
who were guilty of notorious miſdenreanours. 


All theſe poſts, except ſome of the military Tribunes, were 
diſpoſed of by the choice of the people, tho' not always in 
this order; for ſometimes they granted a diſpenſation to men 
of extraordinary merit, and choſe one who had been only 
Quaeſtor or Aedile into the place of Conſul: nay, Pompey, 
by a ſpecial indulgence, was choſe Conſul before he was 
Quaeſtor or Senator, and before he was of the age requiſite 


for that office. 


The qualifications principally regarded in the candidates, 
before corruption prevailed, were a good acquaintance with 
military affairs, or ſome conſiderable action in the field; a 
good underſtanding of the laws of their country, eloquence, 


o and zeal for the publick : tho' the laſt was often made a 
pre- 


o Q enim Pompeius non contem- tus fine ulla commendatione majorum 
tus orator, temporibus illis fuit, qui eſt adeptus, Cic. Brutus 25. 
ſummos honores, homo per ſe cogni: 
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pretence by deſigning perſons to ſtrike at men of the greateſt 
dignity, and to diſtreſs them with yexatious proſecutions, as 
robbers of the ſtate; their only aim being to adyance them- 
ſelves upon the ruin of better men. 


But in the latter times of the republic, every thing gave 
place to the influence of money and birth; except in that 
ctraordinary juncture, when the conſplency of Catiline put 
city into ſuch a conſternation, that Cicero was pointed 
out by the neceſſity of the times, and with the trueſt honour 
choſe Conſul, for his uncommon abilitys, and known love to 
his NTT p 


None of thefe poſts did of itſelf make them Senators, but 
only gave them a right to be preſent in the Senate; and 
qualifyed them to be choſe by the Cenſors. Nay, the No- 
mans ſeem to have been more cautious of admitting any into 
the rank. of Senators before the lawful age, than of chooſing 
them into the higheſt offices in the ſtate : for Pompey, tho 
he was a great favourite both with the Senate and people, 
and had gained many important victorys, and the honour of 
a triumph, and an indulgence to be choſe chief magiſtrate 
before he had ſerved any of the inferior ones; yet he conti- 


nued all this while in the quality of a Koight, and was not 
choſe a Senator for ſeveral years after he was Conſul : nay, he 


complains. of ſome: hardſhips, as if he had been — af- 
G2. . | | ter 


p Fa res in primis ſtudia homi- Abentz ſi eum quamvis egregius, ho- 
num accendit ad conſulatum man- mo novus adeptus foret: ſed ubi pe- 
dandum M. Tullio Ciceroni. Namque riculum advenit, invidia atque ſuper- 
antea pleraque nobilitas invidia aeſtu- bia poſt fuere. Salluft, de bello Catilin. 
abat, & quaſi pollui conſu latum cre: 24. ö 
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ter he was in all reſpects qualifyed : for in a ſpeech to the 
people, wherein he reckons the ſervices he had done his 
country were more than the years he had lived; What dan- 


gers (fays he) did I encounter in Spain, before 1 was choſe 
into the Senate ? 4 


The ſuperior Prieſts had likewiſe acceſs to the rank of 
Senators. None indeed by vertue of their prieſthood, ex- 
cept the Flamen Dialis, © or prieſt of Jupiter, who had 4 
peculiar right to a ſeat in the Senate annexed to his office, 
and fat there in his embroidered gown, his flame-colour'd 
cap, and chair of ſtate. The other Prieſts were advanced the 
fame way as other gentlemen, by being enrolled on the Cen- 
{or's liſt, after they had ſerved in ſome great poſt of the 
government. 


The Roman Senate therefore conſiſted only of ſuch perſons 
as had ſerved in places of the higheſt truſt, either in the ar- 
my, or in the treaſury, or in the law; and ſome in the higheſt 
poſt of all, which was little inferior to the dignity of ſove- 
reign Princes, otherwiſe than as it was annual. There was 

always 


93 "Oo & or Th Ie nel Cnuw- batior primoribus patrum, ſuis pari- 
Sunder, wat eU au. Dien ter alieniſque eſſet. Hujus famae con- 
ſenſu elatus ad juſtam fiduciam ſui, 

Caſſ. p. 13. . 
rem intermifſam per multos annos, ob 
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r Kal. Octob. habetur ſenatus fre- 


quens, adhibentur omnes pontifices 
qui erant ſenatores. Cic. ad Attic. 4 2. 


\ Is ut animum ejus cura ſacrorum 
& caeremoniarum cepit, ita repente 
exuit antiquos mores, ut nemo in tota 
juventute haberetur prior, nec pro- 


indignitatem flaminum priorum repe- 
tivit; ut in ſenatum introiret. Ingreſ. 
ſum eum curiam, quum L. Licinius 
praetor inde eduxiſſet, tribunos plebis 
apellavit flamen. Vetuſtum jus ſacer 
dotii repetebat : datum id cum toga 
praetexta, & cella curuli & flaminio 
elle, Liv. 27. 8, 
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always a conſiderable number of theſe in the Senate, men of the 
Conſular dignity, who had ſome diſtinguiſhing marks of re- 
ſpect; their opinions being asked before others, and generally 
more regarded. Every member took place ee to the 
office wherein he had ſerved laſt; as firſt, men of the Con- 
ſular rank, then Pzactorians, and m reſt in order. 


The junior Senators were called Pedarians, * not becauſe 
they walked on foot to the houſe; for ſo the greateſt Sena- 
tors uſed to do, as appears from the inſtance of C. Metellus, 
u who," for ſome eminent ſervice, had the honour allowed 
him to be always carried in his curule chair : but becauſe 
they were not ordinarily called upon to ſpeak their own opi- 
- nions; but, in giving their votes, went into what ſome ſenior 
Senator had offer'd before, 


There were other qualifications, which the Cenſors were 
obliged to obſerye in chooling the Senate: for, 


Firſt, * They were to be men of a clear character, free 
from the imputation of any thing that was accounted ſordid 
or infamous; particularly, they were not allowed to job, or 
traffick in any kind: for, in the year 535. there paſſed a 


law, that no Senator, or father of a Senator, ſhould keep a 
veſſel 


r Caput fine lingua pedaria ſen- u When the temple of Veſta was on 


tentia eſt. 4. Gel. 3. 18. fire, Metellus ventured thro the flames 

Pedarium ſenatorem ſignificat and ſaved the Palladium, but loft his 
Luciliq;, cum ait: agipes vocem eyes, this honour was given him for a re- 
mittere coepit. Qui ita apellatur, compence ; which Pliny calls great and 
quia tacitus tranſeundo ad eum, cujus ſublime, N datum. 7. 44 
ſententiam probat, quid ſentiat indi- 
cat. Feſtus in V, Pedarium. 
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vefſel of a burden above three hundred amphora's or about 
twelve tons, * which was judged ſufficient to carry all the 
produce of their own lands: but when avarice preyailed , 
this law came to be very much neglected. ? And wth reſpect 
to criminal cauſes, they were innumerable, for which the 
Cenſors either expell d, or paſſed them . and ſometimes 
very trivial. 


Secondly, They were to be Roman citizens. In ancient 
times they were all Patricians; but when the Plebeians were 
admitted, this name was no more the proper diſtinction of a 
Senator, but only of an ancient and illuſtrious family: for 
there were ſeyeral Patricians of the Equeſtrian, and ſome of 
the Plebeian rank, and many Senators who were not Patri- 
cians, tho' they were greatly eſteemed on account of their: 
anceſtors; and there were ſome offices that peculiarly be- 
long'd to them, and could be diſcharged by no other. = But 
this honour did not give them any title to a place in the Se- 

nate; 


* Inviſus etiam ſenatui ob novam lica quondam, fuit iſta ſeveritas in ju- 
legem quam inique Q Claudius Tr. diciis, ut iſtam rem accuſator in 


Plebis uno patrum adjuvante C. Fla- 
minio tulerat: nequis ſenator quive 
ſenatoris pater fuiſſet, maritimam na- 


yem- quae pluſquam · trecentarum am 


phorarum eſſet haberet; id ſatis ha- 
bitum ad fructus ex agris vectandos. 
Quaeſtus omnis indecorus patribus 
viſus eſt. Liv. 21, 62. 


Noli metuere Hortenſi, ne quae- 
ram, qui licuerit aedificare navem ſe- 
natori. Antiquae ſunt” iſtae leges & 
nortuae quemadmodum tu ſoles di- 
cere quae vetant. Fuit iſta reſpub- 


magnis criminibus objiciendam puta- 
ret. Lib. 5. in Verrem 18. 8 


2 Ita populus Rom. brevi tempore 
neque regem ſacrorum, neque flami- 
nes, nec ſalios h4bebit, nec ex parte 
dimidia reliquos ſacerdotes: neque 
auQores centurĩatorum, & curiato- 
rum comitiorum: auſpiciaque populi 
Romani, ſi magiſtratus patricii creati 
non ſint, intereant neceſſe eſt, cum 
interrex nullus fit, quod & ipſum 
patricium, & a patricio prodi neceſſe 
eſt, Cic. pro domo 14. 
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nate; it did indeed powerfully recommend them to the fa- 
your of their countrymen, when they ſtood candidates for a 
poſt. But the Senate was open to the citizens of Rome 
without regard to their birth and extract; provided their 
fathers and grandfathers were freemen : ſo that a ſlave was 
excluded only to the fourth generation. Appius Claudius 
indeed choſe ſome into the Senate who were ſons of freed 
men, but they were all turned out * the following Cen- 
fors. 


Thirdly, They were to have eſtates to the value of 800,000 
ſeſterces, which of our money amounts to about 6000 l. 
This qualification was introduced when corruption had crept 
in and ſpread itſelf among them. When they were poor, there 
was no need of any ſuch ſecurity; their virtue was a ſuffi- 
cient tye upon them to do all the ſervice they could to their 
country : but when they became rich, it was look'd upon as 
ſome engagement of their fidelity, that thoſe in places of the 
greateſt truſt ſhould have ſome pledges in their country of 
their regard to the welfare and proſperity of it. And tho 
this ayailed but little, yet it is certain, the greateſt enemies 
to the conſtitution and liberty of Rome, were thoſe that by 
5 had ruined themſelves, and knew no other way 
to recoyer but by ruining their country. 


Theſe ſcem to be all the qualifications that were ordinarily 
required in the Roman Senators, and this the method of their 
adyancement; tho' herein, as well as other things, they de- 
parted from their rules when any extraordinary emergence re- 

quired 


2 Senatorum cenſum ampliavit: ma, duodecies H. S. taxavit. Set, | 
ac pro octingentorum millium ſum- in Aug, 41. 
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| quired i it: as after the battle of Cannae, wherein great num- 
bers of Senators loft their lives; and thoſe that ſurvived, ob- 
ſerving how many places were yacant, the Praetor, who in the 
abſence of the Conſuls held the Senate, referr'd it to their 
conſideration what meaſures they ſhould take to fill them up. 
After fome debates, it was reſolved to name a Dictator for this 
purpoſe, one who had been Cenſor, and the oldeſt of that 
rank; whereby they ſhewed a manifeſt regard to their uſual 
methda, and ſo did the DiQator himſelf : for he kept to the 


rule of chooſing thoſe who had ſerved in poſts of the govern- 
ment, as far as their number permitted. M. Fabius Buteo was 


choſe, who being attended with his Lictors, aſcended the 


Roftra, and made a ſpeech; which being ſhort, and to our. 


preſent purpoſe, I beg leave to tranſcribe it. 


He told the people, That he did not approve. of two: 


« DiQators at once, a thing never known before; nor that 
e himſelf ſhould be. DiQtator without a General of the horſe; 
* nor that the Cenſorian power ſhould. be given to the fame 
BY perſon twice; nor that the command of a Dictator ſhould 
be given far! ſix months, unleſs io one created for ſome 
expedition that required it: but what was brought upon. 
« them by time, chance and neceſſity, he would endeayour 
« to moderate; for he would not turn any out of the Se- 
« nate who had been choſe by the Cenſors Flaminius and 
« Aemilins, but would order their names to be tranſcribed 
« and recited, that the reputation and behaviour of a Sena- 
« tor might not be ſubje& to the cognizance and arbitration 
Ugfa ſingle man; and that he would chooſe into the places 
© of the deceaſed in ſuch a manner, that it ſhould appear 
« he gave the preference to one rank above another, rather 
than to one man above another.” Hayiag 


* 
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Having therefore recited the old liſt, he firſt of all choſe 
thoſe who, after the Cenſorſhip of Aemilius and Flaminins, 
had ſerved upper or curule magiſtrates in the ſame order 
they were created; then he choſe thoſe who had ſerved He- 
diles, Tribunes of the people, or Quaeſtors: then out of 
thoſe, who had not ſerved in any civil poſts, he choſe ſuch 
as had the enemies ſpoils ſet up in their Houſes, or had been 

rewarded with a civic crown. So a hundred and ſeventy 
| ſeven being with vaſt applauſe added to the ſenate, he im- 
mediately reſigned his office, came down a private man, and 
ordered the Lictors to withdraw. b 


_— 


This extraordinary inſtance does detract nothing, but ra- 
ther confirm what has been faid concerning the qualifica- 
tions, and method of making Senators; no more does the in- 
Kance of Hlllu, who increaſed their number, not ſo much 


according to the common rules as by the authority of Dic- 
tator. 


The influence and grandeur of a Roman Senator was very 
conſiderable both at home and abroad; they were guardians 
not only of the rights and libertys of their countrymen, but 


patrons of diſtant nations and kingdoms 


D 


b Recitato vetere ſenatu, inde pri- 
mos in demortuorum locum legit, qui 
poſt L. Aemilium & C. Flaminium 
Cenſores, curulem magiſtratum ce- 
piſſent, necdum in ſenatum lecti eſ- 
ſent; ut quiſque eorum primus crea- 
tus erat: tum legit qui aediles, tri- 
buni plebeii, quaeſtores fuerant: tum 


: for, when Romulus 
firſt 


ex 1is qui magiſtratus non cepiſſent, 
qui ſpolia ex hoſte fixa domi habe- 
rent, aut civicam coronam accepiſſent. 
Ita centum ſeptuaginta ſeptem cum 
ingenti approbatione hominum in ſe- 
natum leQis, extemplo ſe magiſtratu 
abdicavit. Liv. 23. 12. 
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firſt inſtituted the Senate, and made the honour hereditary, 
he wanted ſome method to reconcile the Plebeians, who with 
their familys were excluded. And, to eſtabliſh a good har- 
mony among his ſubjects, he recommended them to the fa- 
vour and protection of the Patres or Fathers, and allowed 
every citizen to chooſe out of them what patron he pleaſed: 
ſo every Senator had ſome of the people for his clients, and 
was obliged to defend them, to explain the law to them, and 
to take care of their civil concerns; that they might be en- 
tirely at liberty to mind their private affairs. 


On the other hand, the Plebeians were obliged to furniſh . 
their patrons with money for their daughters portions, for 
redeeming their ſons when taken by the enemy, and for de- 
fraying the charges of their publick employments. 'The law: 
that required theſe mutual offices was very ſtrict; ſo that, 
if either patron or client violated the rules of friendſhip, 
juſtice, or honour, in any notorious inſtance, he was, upon 
conviction, look'd on as a worthleſs and abandon'd wretch, 
and it was lawful for any man to rid the world of him. 


This was an admirable expedient to unite the people of 
Nome; for hereby every citizen had a friend in the Senate, 
who was obliged to ſtand up for his juſt rights and privi- 
leges; and every Senator had an intereſt in a body of the 
people to perſuade them to be quiet, and ſubmiſſive to the 
government; which they often made uſe of to very good 
purpoſe : for, notwithſtanding the frequent conteſts between 
the Senate and the people, which ſometimes roſe to a very 
great heighth; yet, for the ſpace of ſix hundred and thirty 

5 years, 
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years, as Diony/0 us of Halicarnaſſe relates, they never came 


to murder or ſhedding of blood ; which he fays was owing 
to this expedient. © 


It was counted a great honour for a Senator to haye a good 
number of clients, either to preſerve them in his family, 
which his anceſtors had engaged; or by his own conduct and 
abilitys to gain new ones. * 'Tho' this contrivance was at firſt 
introduced for the benefit of the Roman people, yet it after- 
wards extended to colonies, and diſtant ſtates, who courted 
the friendſhip. and protection of the Romans, or were con- 
quered by them; who were permitted to chooſe any Senator 
for their guardian and patron : and they generally choſe the 
man by whoſe bravery they were ſubdued, either from the 
experience they had of his generoſity ; or believing, that for 
his own honour he would heartily eſpouſe their intercſt : 
and the Senate of ſuch citys or nations would frequently 
refer their diſputes to the judgment. of their patron at Rome. 


And when the Romans extended their conqueſts over the 
greateſt part of the world, the affairs of diſtant and powerful 
nations, nay the rights and conteſts of ſoyercign princes came 
to be debated in the Roman Senate, © and yery much de- 

pended upon the intereſt of their patron there. 


D 2 Cicero 


2 "Ovmw dE de 5 boneio, 64- 4 Idem, 1b, 
Cos m Ny oo My & | 
? i d . 
TOY e 28 Pal 8 . . _ yawn fi —_— 
wirre, AEN 236 65 20 wer at ipſe a ſenatu ſocius ape latus, 
N 7 erat tamen frater ejus regis, qui cum 
d x) pove Ts var d eſſet in eadem cauſa, jam erat a ſe- 
doih u- Npncv C SEangoiwy 


natu honorem iſtum conſecutus. Pre 
2.4 re er. L. 2 11. Sextio 26. 
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Cicero in a letter to Cato * tells him, that Ariobarzanes, 
king of Cappadocia, whoſe ſafety was committed to his care 
by the ſenate, upon the authority of Cato, was ſo effectually 
aſſiſted by him, that he obtained his kingdom honourably, 
and had all the privileges of his court ſecured to him with- 
out tumult, or force of arms. From the ſame letter we are 
informed, that the iſland of Cyprus, and the kingdom of 
Cappadocia, were the two principal ſtates under the protec- 
tion of Cato; and king Deiotarus was his particular friend. 8 
Ficily belonged to the family of the Marcelli, the Allobro- 
ges or Piedmont to the Fabij. 


Upon this account the Senate is called by Cicero the coun- 
cil not only of Rome, but of all other nations, kings and 
people in the world. Þ And what king is there, fays he, that 
would not willingly ſhew reſpect and hoſpitality to a Roman. 
Senator? The higheſt terms of honour were uſed not only of 
the whole body, but Cicero, in writing to Cato, uſes the 
{ame term, tho” not in the ſame form of addreſs, that is now 
uſed to nn princes, Tour Majeſty : and Cato does the 5 
{ame in a letter to him. 


To 


t Regem Ariobarzanem cujus ſa- regnum tecum de me loquentur. Puto 
jutem a ſenatu, te auctore commen- etiam regem Deiotarum, qui uni tibi 
datam habebam, praeſentibus inſidiis eſt maxime neceſſarius. Ibid. 
nec opinantem liberavi : neque ſolum | 
ct ſaluti fuĩ; ſed etiam curavi ut cum h Summum eſt populi Rom. po- 
auctoritate regnaret. Ep. ad Conſ. 15. 4. pulorumque & gentium omnium con- 

ſilium ſenatus. Pro domo 28. 

8 Tum duae maximae clientelae 

tuae, Cyprus inſula, & Cappadociae i Epiſt. ad Conſ. 15. 5, 
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To be the firſt man in this grand aſſembly was juſtly rec- 
koned a very great honour, which belonged to him whoſe: 


name was put firft in the Cenſor's liſt; and for ſome time it 
was given to the oldeſt Cenſor living: but in the year 543, 
there was a conteſt between the two Cenſors about it. Cethe- 
gus was for keeping to the old cuſtom. Sempronius, the other 
Cenſor, told him, that the Gods, who had by lot given him 
the power of chooſing, had given him a free power, and. he 
would chooſe whom he pleaſed. After a long contention Ce- 
thegus ſubmitted, and Fabius Maximus, who put a ſtop to 
Hannibal's train of victories, and found out the way to deal 
with him, was by Sempronius choſe into the place of firſt 
Senator : for, ſays he, in the judgment of Hannibal, he is 
the greateſt man in the ſtate, and therefore ought to have 
the firſt. place in the Senate. © And fo the cuſtom continued 
for ſome time to chooſe him who, for wiſdom, integrity and 
great ſeryices, deſerved it. 


This was one of the greateſt honours that could be given, 
and the Romans ſet a higher value upon it than any other 
titte whatever: the greateſt offices lay open to many, while 
this, like the prerogative of fovercign princes, . could be en- 
joyed only by one; and not by fortuitous means, but from 
the eſteem of the wiſeſt and beſt judges. Scipio Africanus 
had this title given him three times, | and Aemilius Lepidus 

5 * | | _ Was 


K Sempronius cui dij ſortem le. nae civitatis eſſe, vel Annibale judice, 
gendi dediſſent, ei jus liberum eoſdem. victurus eſſet. Liv, 27. 11. 
dedifle deos. Se id ſuo arbitrio factu- 
rum: lecturumque Q. Fabium Ma- I Princeps in ſenatu tertium lectus 
ximum quem tum principem Roma- P. Scipio Africanus. Liv. 38. 28. 
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was honoured with it by fix ſucceeding Cenſors; ; m and as 
his name ftood firſt in the lift, fo his opinion was firſt ask- 
ed, and always carried great weight with it: for theſe men 
were not only capable of great ſervices in a military way, 
but furniſhed with the moſt uſeful knowledge of the affairs 
' of ſtate, and eloquence to ſpeak their minds with the greateſt 
N advantage; otherwiſe they would not have been fit for it, 
| | becauſe they were to open all debates, and to ſpeak to the 
| queſtion before they delivered their opinion. 


Cicero, in the following paſſage, intimates what ſort of elo- 
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1 1 quence was moſt adapted to this poſt. a © In the ſpeeches 
1. Hof Scaurus there appeared the greateſt gravity of a wiſe 
ii. * and cautious man, and a ſort of natural authority; ſo that 
14 “ when he was ſpeaking for his client, you would think he 
| was rather giving evidence than pleading for him. This 
| 14 ** manner is not very well ſuited to the buſineſs of a patron, 
uf but exceeding proper for a Senator, of which order he 
| 3 « was the firſt.. | 


And if ſuch a title was to be given now, it would be 
more proper to annex it to thoſe great and uſeful qualifica- 


tions, which form a man to inſtruct and perſwade in the Se- 
nate, 
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_. uv m M. Aemilius Lepidus, qui prin- ut cauſam, ſed teſtimonium dicere pu- 

43 ceps ſenatus ab ſextis jam Cenſoribus tares cum pro reo diceret Hoc dicendi 

erat lectus. rk Liv. lib. 48. genus ad patrocinia medidcriter ap- 

tum videbatur : ad ſenatoriam vero 
n In Scauri oratione, ſapientis ho: ſententiam cujus erat ille princeps, vel * : 

minis, & tecti gravitas ſumma, & na- maxime. Brut. 29. 

turalis quaedam inerat auctoritas, non 
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nate, than to any other accompliſhments or preheminence 
Whatever: for, the knowledge of a nation's intereſt, and abi- 
lity to apply ſuitable remedys and expedients in difficult 
caſes, joined with integrity, eloquence, and- readineſs on all 
occaſions, .are undoubtedly the talents moſt proper to lead 
a ſenate into thoſe meaſures that will beſt anſwer the end of 
their inſtitution. And as theſe qualifications can't be attained” 
in the moſt excellent and diſtinguiſhing manner, without ex- 
traordinary natural endowments, great application and expe- 
rience; ſo where they are, nothing but envy or barbarity 
can refuſe him a ſuperiority of honour and eſteem anſwerable 
to it. 

The Roman Senators did not wear any particular habit, 
but were diſtinguiſhed in their dreſs by ſome peculiaritys in 
two things, their tunics and their ſhoes. . 


Every Roman wore a tunic, which anſwers to our waiſt- 
coat; and then a gown, which was looſly thrown over their 
ſhoulders. A Senator's tunic or waiſtcoat was white, embroi- 
dered with broad ſtuds of the fineſt purple; and diſtinguiſhed -. 
not only by the largeneſs of the boſſes, which reſembled the 
heads of broad nails all. down from the breaſt, as the Knights 
were like the heads of ſmall nails, but likewiſe in the rich- 


neſs of the colour, the fineneſs of the thread, and the curi- 
ouſneſs of the work. 


The gown was all over of a pure white colour, unleſs 
che Senator was in ſome poſt of the government; and then, as 
he was a magiſtrate, it was woven all round with a rich bor- 
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der of purple; which other Senators likewiſe wore upon fe- 
ſtival-days. This purple Ferrarius has ſhewn was anciently 


like what we call a violet- colour; afterwards it approached 


more to the Tarentine ſcarlet; and at laſt was the coſtly B- 
rin. 
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4 | Some Senators that affected plainneſs, or rather ſeverity 
in their dreſs, as well as manners, diſdained this ſhew, 
and look'd upon it as a piece of ſoftneſs and extrayagance. 
Thus Cato, as Plutarch ſays, obſerving the purple that was 
of a full deep colour, and had a ſhining caſt of red, was 
very dear, wore ſome that was of a dull heavy ſhade. 


But Piſo, one of the Conſuls that authoriſed all the ille- 
gal proceedings againſt Cicero, when he was ſent into baniſh= 
ment after he had done the greateſt ſervices to his country, 
had no ſuch pretenſions to diſcipline and ſeverity ; yet he put 
on the like negligence: and it being meer affectation, Ci- 
cero juſtly taxed him for a ſloven, and expoſed his folly and 
oſtentation, for wearing a tunic of a coarſe thread, and a 
dark-colour, not at all anſwering the dignity of a Senator; 
nor in this reſpect diſtinguiſhing himſelf from one of the 
meaneſt rank: and yet with this ſlovenly dreſs he put on 
an air of great gravity, look'd ſowre and crabbed, that he 
might make an appearance like one of thoſe long - bearded 
gentlemen that lived ſome hundred years ago, and were pat- 
terns of ancient diſcipline, and pillars of the ſtate : and with 
the ſame intent, it's ſaid, he got himſelf choſe into the chief 
poſt at Capua, which anſwer'd to the Conſulſhip at Rome, 
un: he might Py before-hand the- torming of his coun- 


tenance; 
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tenance; hoping, by this means, to meet with the ſame re- 
ſpe& that was ſhewn to thoſe brave Conſuls, whole ſtatues he 
endeayoured to reſemble. 9 | 


The other diſtinction uſed in the dreſs of a Senator con- 
ſiſted in a peculiar ſort of ſhoes. The Reman ſhoes were all 
made hollow to receive the foot like ours; but thoſe the Se- 
nators wore were made of a ſoft black skin tack'd with latch- 
ets, which were wove half-way up the leg in a curious man- 
ner, reſembling a buskin, and upon it the figure of a halt- 
moon; which was to ſignify the original inſtitution of an 
hundred Senators by the letter C. which the Patricians firſt 
wore, from whom it became the mark of a Senator: but in 
time it grew more into the ſhape of a creſcent. 


Theſe two ornaments are frequently made uſe of by the 
| Roman authors, eſpecially the Poets, to ſignify the rank of a 
Senator, the latus clavus and calcei lunati. Horace and Ju- 
venal give us the following inſtances. 


Nam ut qui ſque inſanus nigris medium impediit crus 
Pellibus, & latum demiſit pectore clavum, 
Audit continuo, quis homo hic eſt? Kc. Sat. 1. 6. 


E m— felix 


© Quam taeter incedebat! quam 
truculentus ! quam terribilis aſpectus! 
unum aliquem te ex barbatis illis, ex- 
emplum imperij veteris, imaginem 
antiquitatis, columen reipublicae, di- 
ceres intueri. Veſtitus aſper e noſtra 


hac purpura plebeia, ac paene fuſca : 
capillo ita horrido, ut Capua in qua 
ipſe tum imaginis ornandae cauſa du- 
umviratum gerebat, Seplaſiam ſubla- 
turus videretur, &c. Cic. pro Sextio, 


C. 2, 
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. ie & pulcer. & acer 
Felix © ſapiens, & nobilis, & generoſus, 
Appoſitam nigrae lunam ſubtexit alutae. Sat. 7. 191. 


There were ſeveral privileges likewiſe belonging to the 
Roman Senators; they only were admitted to the ſolemn 
banquet in the Capitol; they had the firſt and moſt commo- 
dious places in the Theatre, and Circus, or grand ring, where 
the publick ſhews were preſented; they were employed in 
all embaſlys : and that they might make a figure anſwerable 
to their dignity, and ſecure reſpect in the provinces, tho' they 
went about their priyate affairs only, they were allowed Lzc- 
tors to attend them, like the greateſt officers at Rome. p 
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And as many of them were magiſtrates, ſo they wore em- 
broidered gowns, had the curule chair, and the enſigns of 
authority attending on them; their houſes were adorned with 
their own images, by which they became noble, and with 
their anceſtors, if they were of noble extract. The higheſt 
poſts in the army, and the greateſt goyernments were diſpoſed 
of to them: but, as they ſhared the higheſt honours in their 
country, ſo they bore ſome burdens and fatigues proportionable 
to their advantages; 4 of both which I may poſſibly give a 
more diſtinct account hereafter. 
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p In primiſque quod ei cariſſinum 4 Senatorem hoc queri non poſſe, 
eſt, dignitatem ejus tibi commendo: propterea quod ea conditione propo- 
idque a te peto, quod ipſe in provin- ſita petere coepiſſet: quodque per- 
cia facere ſum ſolitus, non rogatus, ut multa eſſent ornamenta, quibus eam 
omnibus ſenatoribus lictores darem, mitigare moleſtiam poſſet: locus, 
Cic. Ep. fam. 12, 21. aucto- 
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The power of holding the Senate belonged to the chief 

magiſtrate at Rome, and therefore to the Dictator, * if there 
was any, but in ordinary caſes to the Conſuls; and particu- 
larly to him whoſe turn it was to exerciſe juriſdiction that 
month, tho” it was neceſſary for both to agree. The Praetor, 
who was judge of all cauſes between the Roman citizens, be- 
ing the next magiſtrate, had likewiſe the power of aſſem- 
bling the Senate; but herein he acted like their deputy : for 
he could not do it, except in their abſence; nor then but 
upon ſudden emergencys which required the conſultation of 
the Senate, and could not be deferred till the return of the 
Conſuls. The Tribunes of the people had this power too, 
not as magiſtrates; for the Aediles curules, who were ſupe- 
rior to them, had it not ; but as the repreſentatives of the 
people, and therefore, by an authority from their maſters, 
they could call the Senate 2 tho' the Conſuls were 
PRE: 


Upon ſudden emergencys, when affairs immediately requi- 
red difpatch, they were aſſembled by the publick cryer ; but 
when matters of great moment were to be debated, and a 
full houſe was defired, they were fummoned by a writ iſſued 

out ſome days before their meeting, which was directed 79 


E 2 Seua- 


auctoritas, domi ſplendor, apud exte- H Cuan e (v gap ms aurly 
ras nationes nomen, & gratia, toga ourngev, 3" 6h) mo e moy 


praetexta, ſella curulis, inſignia, fa en er 
c GU iy QUT 9 
ces, exercitus, imperia, provinciae. VT PIO ) e Thy 


cie. pro Cluent, . oniay T8 BE que %, Ap. 
pian. de bello civ. L. 2. \ 
r Vide Gellium, 14. 7. eg 231 | 
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Senators and thoſe who are permitted to give their opinion 
in the Senate. * 


When they were buſy in preparing for the war againſt An- 
trochus, king of Syria, who was aſſiſted by Philip of Mace- 
don; the city being under great apprehenſions concerning the 
ſucceſs of it, P. Cornelzus, the Conſul, iſſued out his writ in 
this form, To Senators, and thoſe who are allowed to give 
their opinion in the Senate, and all inferior magiſtrates, 
requiring them to keep within a day's journey of Rome, 
and forbidding more than five Senators to be abſent from 
the city at once. M. Anthony added this clauſe, that he 


ſfhould look on thoſe as his enemies who refuſed to come. 


Tho” for ſome reaſons, and it's ſaid no greater than a drinking 
bout, he thought fit to be abſent himſelf, * 


Every Senator was obliged to attend upon due Summons; 
and if he was either abſent, or came late, was fined in a cer- 
tain ſum, which was taken as a pledge of their obedience to 
the Conſul's authority. Thoſe who were turned of ſixty-five 
were left to their liberty, ) all others were obliged to give a 
ſufficient excuſe for their abſence; ſuch as ſickneſs, or attend- 


Ing 


t Verba edicti haec ſunt, Senatores neve uno tempore quinque ſenatores 
quibuſque in ſenatu ſententiam dicere ab urbe Roma abeſſent. Liv. 36. 3. 
licer. A. Gellius 3. 18. 

x Cie. Philipp. 3. 8. 
u Qui ſenatores eſſent, quibuſque 


in ſenatu ſententiam dicere liceret, 


quique minores magiſtratus eſſent, ne 
quis eorum longius ab urbe Roma 
abiret, quam unde eo die redire poſſet: 


# 
Senator poſt ſexageſimum & 
quintum annum in curiam venire non 
cogitur, nec vetatur. Senec, Controv. 


Lib, 1: 
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ing on the funeral of a relation, or being employed in the 
affairs of ſome publick office, or fitting in a court of judica- 
ture. 


When any honour was to be conferr'd, or a triumph to be 
decreed, or a government to be diſpoſed of, they were very 
much influenced by their affection to the party concerned, who 
took care on all ſuch occaſions to ſecure the intereſt of their 
friends, who were generally employed in drawing up their 
decrees. 2 And it's probable the penalty for abſenting might 
be increaſed according to the importance of the buſineſs be- 
fore them. However, Cicero juſtly inveighs againſt M. An- 
thony, for threatening to go with a number of workmen, and 
pull down his houſe, for abſenting himſelf, when they were 
only conſulting about paying funeral-honours to Caeſar ; tho? 
the reaſon was either ſickneſs, or to eſcape the ſnare which his 
enemy had laid to kill him as he came. 


The number of Senators in the time of Livius Druſus 
was hardly three hundred; he attempted a law to make 
three hundred more out of the Equeſtrian rank ; but the * 
old Senators did not like to have ſuch a number added to 
them at one ſtroke, leſt they ſhould have different views, and 
be too hard for them. But not long after, Hlla, when he 
was Dictator, introduced about three hundred gentlemen of 

| the 


z Haec enim ſenatus conſulta non , Y of, mn és mT 
ignoro ab amiciſſimis ejus, cujus de „ 2. „„ » 
honore agitur ſcribi ſolere. Cic. ad Cat. HE 255 aof pameb lala, 24 
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the Equeſtrian rank, after he had collected the ſuffrages of 
the people aſſembled in their tribes concerning each, to give 
ſome countenance at leaſt to ſuch an arbitrary proceeding; ſo 
their number came to be about ſix hundred: and Cicero calls 
it a full houſe, when there were preſent four hundred, at leaſt, 
on one ſide of the queſtion, and fifteen on the other. Þ 


But how many were required for the diſpatch of buſineſs I 
don't find ſettled by any law that extended to all caſes : tho' 
it muſt have been certainly fixed; becauſe it was a common 
thing for a Senator, who had a mind to put a ſtop to their 
proceedings, to call out in the middle of a debate, number 
the Senate : fo that, if there wanted a ſufficient number, they 
could not go on. And it ſeems not improbable that a third 
part of the houſe ought to be preſent; for, in the year 566, 
when the Conſuls and Senate were very intent upon diſcoyer- 
ing, and baniſhing an abominable combination of people of 
both ſexes, who were initiated into the ſolemnitys of Bacchus, 
the Senate paſs' d a decree, that there ſhould be no Bacchanals 
at Rome, nor in any part of Italy; but if any thought thoſe 
ſacred rites neceſſary, and could not omit them without vio- 
lating his conſcience, (for there was a ſtrange confuſion of 
what they called religion with iniquity) he was to make pro- 
teſtation hereof before the Praetor, who was to ask leave of 
the Senate, when no fewer than a hundred Senators were pre- 
tent. © | 


A 


»Cum decerneretur frequenti ſenatu Ne qua bacchanalia Romae neve 
—homines ad xv Curioni nullum S. C. in Italia efſent. Si quis tale ſacrum 
facienti aſſenſerunt: ex altera parte ſolenne, & neceſſarium duceret ; nec 
facile CCC C. fuerunt, Ad Attic. fine religione, & piaculo ſe id omittere 
1. 14. poſſe, apud praetorem urbanum pro- 

fiteretur, 


- * 
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A proportionable number was required in another caſe, 
When any one was propoſed to be exempted from the laws 
that required ſuch an age for an office; the Senate, who had 
uſurped this power, which originally belonged to the people, 
frequently made uſe of it to favour their friends; and ſome- 
times took the opportunity of a very thin houſe to do it: 
upon which, C. Cornelius, who was Tribune of the people in 
the year 685. and incenſed at ſome proceedings of the Senate, 
endeavoured to recover this power to the people; but failing 
herein, obtained however, that no decree of the Senate 
ſhould paſs in this affair, when leſs than two hundred Sena- 
tors were preſent. 4 | ; 


For, the Roman Senators would ſometimes take as great 
libertys as other people to carry their point; a notorious in- 
ſtance whereof was the following ſtory of the Conſul Aemi- 
lius: who, being angry with Fulvius, becauſe he prevented 
his election for the ſpace of two years, took occaſion, when 
his collegue was ſick, to add a clauſe to a decree of the Se- 
nate derogating from the honour of Fulvins's victory, at a 
time when there was not a ſufficient number of Senators pre- 
ſent, © deſigning thereby to hinder his triumph. Fulvius, 
upon diſcovering the attempt, expoſtulated the matter yery 
ſharply, and told the houſe, they could have no hopes of a 
man who would preſume to depoſit in the publick treaſury 

(where 


fiteretur; praetor ſenatum conſuleret, 
fi ei permiſſum eſſet, quum in ſenatu 


centum non minus eſſent. Liv. 29. 18. 


d Diximus jam in principio, Cor- 
nelium primo legem promulgaſſe, ne 
quis per ſenatum lege ſolveretur: de. 
inde tuliſſe ut tum denique de ea re 


S. C. fieret, cum adeſſent in ſenatu 
non minus C C. haec eſt illa quam 


. apellat correctio. Pedianus in orat. pro 


C. Cornelio. 


e Per infrequentiam adjecit ſena- 
tus conſulto, Ambraſiam non videri 
vi captam eſſe. Liv. 38. 44. | 
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(where their laws were kept) a decree of the Senate carried 
by ſtealth, when a ſufficient number of Senators were not 
_ preſent. f So groſs an impoſition upon that auguſt aſſembly, 
one would think could not have eſcaped the ſevereſt animad- 
verſion ; but we don't find any further notice was taken of it. 


þ | The Senate, to raiſe greater eſteem and veneration, always 

j fat in a conſecrated place, and their decrees could not be 

* valid in any other; therefore, the courts built by Hoſtilius, 
Pompey, and Julius Caeſar, were by the Augurs conſecrated 
for this purpoſe, that the decrees. paſſed by the Senate there 

might be attended with all the ſolemnity and regard that was 
paid to their anceſtors; for at their firſt inſtitution they ſat 
in the temple of Yulcan. There are ſeyeral reaſons to be 
given for this cuſtom, for the Senators were to be conſidered 
as a fort of inferior deities, who preſided over the welfare 
and proſperity of their country; and they were required to 
have the ſame awe of the Gods, when the affairs of the 
publick were before them, as the Prieſts have in the ſolemn; 
ſeryices of religion. 
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Nay, this was deſigned to raiſe in them an emulation with 
the Gods themſelves, to do all the good within their power, 
to render their influence extenſive and beneficial to all with- 
out reſpect to partys, or any little diſtinctions among men; 
particularly, to defend the righrs and liberty of their coun- 
try: for, as the Romans thought liberty the greateſt benefit 
the Gods had beſtowed on mankind; ſo, to be guardians 


hereof 
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f Verum enimvero, quum ſint no- fpeQare, qui per infrequentiam fur- 
biliſſimae ſibi cum conſule inimicitiae, tim, ſenatus conſultum factum ad ae- 
quid ab eo quenquam poſſe acqui ex- rarium detulerit. Lv. 39. 4. 
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hereof they thought the greateſt reſemblance of the Gods. 
Beſides, the ancient gravity and uncorruptneſs of their man- 
ners was thought to require the ſolemnity of a ſanctifyed 
place; and the Cenſors, for a great while, took care to keep 

it up, by the ſtricteſt animadverſion- on their behaviour. 


The conduct of the Romas Senate was not, upon ſome 
occaſions, unſuitable to ſuch conſiderations; and certainly, no 
greater inftances of love to their country, juſtice, temperance 
and bravery, can be produced than from this illuſtrious aſ- 
ſembly. They were a terror to tyrants, and all that affected 
Ulegal dominion at home, and a ſcourge to thoſe of other 
nations; they were, for a great while, examples to their coyn- 
trymen of moderation, temperance and publick-ſpiritedneſs ; 
they ſhewed the greateſt firmneſs. in times of the utmoſt diſ- 
treſs and danger; and were ſo true to their engagements, that 
nothing could tempt. them to deſert. their allys: on which 
account they are highly celebrated by S:/:ws.. 

Concilium vocat auguſtum, caſtaque beatos 

Panpertate patres, ac nomina parta triumphis 

Conſul, & aequantem. ſuperos virtute ſenatum. 1. 610. 


And Cicero attributes to the Senate-houſe abundance. of 
very lofty titles, ſuch as Templum ſanckitatis, amplitudinis, 
mentis, conſilij publici, caput urbis, aram ſociorum, portum 
amnium gentium. 8 A learned commentator upon the firſt of 
theſe paſſages has this remark, © It. was a conſecrated place, 
« where not only men of the greateſt integrity, and unble- 
« miſh'd characters gave their opinions concerning the affairs 
« of ſtate; but here Sanctity herſelf placed her ſeat ; for the 
« ſanity of theſe Senators may be judged of by the crimes. 


F was for: 
&. Pro Milone, 23. 
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« for which ſome were expelled : for inſtance, thi: Cenſor 
« Fabricius degraded Corn. Rnfiuns, | becauſe he had ten 
« pound of wrought plate in his. houſe. Cato degraded ano- 
« ther for kiſſing his own wife when his daughter was pre- 
« ſent; and ftrange, that the Emperor Domit ian ſhould 
« affect ſuch ſanctity! and yet, when he preſided over the 
manners of Rome, he expelled Ruſiuus for dancing.“ h 
Many inſtances of the like nature might be produced, which 
ſeem level'd at the beginnings of vice, and to nip the ſeeds of 
luxury, ayarice and ambition. It was undoubtedly a great 
reſtraint upon the behaviour of the Roman citizens, that all 
ranks and degrees among them ſhould be ſubject to the au- 
thority of two men, who could diſplace any, from the higheſt 
to the loweſt, for what crimes they. ſaw. fit; and they acted 
herein with a fort of unlimited power: for, when they de- 
graded any man they only ſent him a note, and ſubſcribed to 
the reaſon of it; after which he had no remedy left but to 
retire and amend his paſt conduct; and then indeed he might 
regain his former honour and rank. as ſome, who were ex- 
pell'd, applied themſelves ſo vigorouſly to every ching that 
could recommend them to the favour and ſervice of their 
country, that they not only recover'd their former dignity, 
but got to be choſe Cenſors themſelves. *  _ 


It was in the power of him who held the Senate to ſum- 
mon them to meet where he ſaw fit, there being ſeveral 
temples 


h Abramus in 18 8 | eſſe factum; & cujus mores a cenſo- 

ribus erant reprebenks, hunc poſtea & 

i C. Getam cum a L. Metello, populi Romani, & eorum qui in ip- 

& C. Domitio cenſoribus ex ſenatu ſum animadverterant moribus prae- 
ejectus eſſet, cenſorem ipſum poſtea fuiſſe. Cic. pro Cluent, 42. 
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ah es conſecrated for this purpoſe; only they were obliged 
to aſſemble them without the city- gates for the reception of 
Atbafladors who came from nations at war with the Romans, 
becauſe. they were never permitted to come within the city. 
The temples of Apollo and Bellona were frequently made uſe 
of on theſe occaſions, where the Ambaſſadors delivered their 
inſtructions; and in examining them, nothing was more to the 
reputation of a Senator, than to put cloſe and pertinent que- 
ſtions, in order to diſcover whether their principals really 
meant what they ſaid, or whether they deſigned only to 
amuſe them; accordingly, after the Ambaſſadors were with- 


drawn, and the Senate had debated upon it, they gave them 
their anſwer. 


In like manner, when any Roman General returned from 
the wars, and demanded a Triumph, they met without the 
gates to examine into his conduct, the importance of his 
victory, and the number of the enemy that were ſlain: for 
no man at the head of an army was allowed to enter the city, 
but he was either to give up his command, or to have leave 
by a particular law to continue it; which was only granted 
during the time of his Tn 


-Within the. city the 1 of 7 PITER, INL 
NDO, FAITH, CONCORD, and VIRT VE, were 
frequently made uſe of, which were conſecrated by the Augurs 
with great pomp for this ſolemn ſervice; and no doubt the 
Cenſors, who generally took care about dedicating the ſtatues 
and temples. of the Gods, tho' the ſolemnity was performed 
by the direction of the Prieſts, and authority from the people, 
had ſome views in fixing on theſe temples, that the Senate 
might act under the influence of the Deitys who preſided in 


them. F 2 = _— 


FZUPITER was regarded by them as the founder of 
the Roman ſtate; and to him they aſcribed their preſerva- 
tion and [ecomery in that hazardous juncture, when the Sa- 
bines had got poſſeſſion of the citadel, and the Romans fled 
before them. His temple was the firſt that was built at Rome; 
it was thought proper for the Senate to meet here, out of a 
religious yeneration to him whom they worſhipp'd as the chief 
Deity of the univerſe, and particularly of the Roman ſtate. 
Beſide, their due regard to him might be thought no incon- 
ſiderable motive to love their country, which was ſo parti- 
cularly under his protection; and therefore, when Servilins 
oppoſed the Senate in doing honour to Plaucus, who was a 
friend to his country, as the other was to M. Anthony, Ci- 
cero taxes him with irreverence and oppoſition to Jupiter 
himſelf, in whoſe temple the affair was debated. 


The like conſiderations might be ſuggeſted in the temple 
of Q VIRINDS, who was the founder of the Senate, to 
put them in mind of the great end and deſign of their inſti- 
tution, and to keep them up to their ancient virtue. 


The temple of FAIT H was built by Numa, and the 
firſt that ever was devoted to that Deity; his deſign was to 
fix in the minds of his ſubjects a religious regard to truth and 
fidelity in all. their words and contracts: which he very well 
knew was the greateſt ſecurity, not only of every man's pro- 
perty, but of their allegiance, and due regard to the publick, 
being one of the firſt obligations of the law of nature. And 
nothing could be more abſurd and impious, than for a Sena- 

tor 


| Venit paratus Servilius Jovi ipſi infquus : cujus in templo res agebatur. 
Tic, Ep. fam. 10. 12. 
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tor to fit in this temple with a heart devoted to. any foreign 
power, or with coldneſs and indifference to the true intereſt 
of his country. | 


What was the deſign of meeting in the temple of CO N- 
CORD may be collected from what Caſſius the Cenſor pro- 
poſed in his attempt to dedicate an image and temple to this 
Deity, with a particular view to the ſervice of the Senate . 
he thought it would lay ſome reſtraint upon the Senators, 
and diſpoſe them to give their votes without an affectation of 
oppoſition, if they were tyed down by the ſeat and temple 
where their conſultations were held to a religious regard to 
Concord. This was a very laudable deſign, for nothing gave 
greater force to their decrees than unanimity ; and tho' the 
utmoſt liberty was allowed, yet they counted all oppoſition 
odious and abominable that proceeded from pique, envy, Or 
any n and ſelfiſn views. 

* 

T he temple of 7 IR T VE Was ende a proper 2 
to inſpire them with courage and ſteddineſs, that they might 
not be terrifyed either with the threats, preparations, and ſuc- 
ceſs of their enemys; or with the obloquy of ill - minded 
perſons at home: for the Romans were very apt to uſe the 
greateſt freedom in cenſuring the actions of the wiſeſt and 
braveſt men; and while they were engaged in their country's 
ſeryice, would not ſcruple to call them to account in their 


pri- 


m Cenſor enim penes quem majores Praeſcribere enim ſe arbitrabatur, ut 
noſtri, id quod tu ſuſtuliſti, judicium fine ſtudiis diſſenſionis ſententiae dice- 
ſenatiis de dignitate eſſe voluerunt, rentur, {i ſedem ipſam ac templum 
Concordiae ſignum volebat in curia, publici conſilij religione- concordiac 
curiamque ei Deae dedicare. Praeclara devinxiſſet. Cic, pro domo 51. 
voluntas atque omni laude digna. 
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private cabals, and condemn them as enemies and traitors, 


if they did not act according to their ſchemes, who knew very 
little of the ſtate of affairs at home or abroad. 


The Senate did not continue fitting for a ſucceſſion of many 
days together; but ſeveral days in every month were appro- 
priated for them to meet, as others were for the people : tho' 
the Conſul, or other magiſtrate, might call them together at 
any other time, except upon ſuch days whereon all publick 
aſſemblys were diſallowed, as feſtival and religious days, or 
ſuch as were allotted for the people to aſſemble ; tho' if 
they had done their buſineſs, and were diſmiſs'd in time, and 
any great affair required it, the Senate might fit on thoſe 


days too; nay, ſometimes the aſſembly of the. N was 
put off on this account. | 


In the beginning of the year the new Conſuls entered upon 
the execution of their office, and were attended to the houſe 
with great pomp; and there was generally a full houſe at 
that time. The month of January was very much taken up 
in fetrling affairs with reſpe& to the ſervice of the current 
year, February was allotted for the introduction of foreign 
Ambaſſadors, and the conſideration of the ſtate and exigence 
of their allyes. April was almoſt ſwallowed up in feſtival 
or religious days, or days whereon the people met ; ſo was 
September, when the Roman ſports were celebrated. October 
was the time of the vintage; and December was a month 
given up to pleaſure and all manner of indulgences; and 


n Comitia dilata ex S. C. cic. ad natus poſtulatis provinciarum, & le- 
Attic, 4. 16. gationibus audiendis datur. Aſc, Ped. 
o Hic eſt menſis quo frequens ſe- in Verrem de Pract, urbis. 
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Cicero calls two hundred It that time a fuller houſe than 
could be expected. 


39 


It was a conſtant rule, that no buſineſs could be done be- 
fore ſan-riſing, nor after ſun-ſet; The whey was taken from an 
of dividing the day into hots, but diſtinguied time by the 
beſt obſervation they could müde of the courſe of the ſun 
without the help of dyals; and all their publick buſineſs 
generally began, and ended with it. * If they came carly, 
they had indeed a great deal of time before them; but 
ſometimes they were cramp'd in this reſpect, and ſome of the 
principal Senators were prevented from ſpeaking, efpecially 
in the ſhort days: f beſides, there was this great inconveni- 
ence in it, that they who had a mind to hinder the deter- 
mination of the Senate, would contrive to draw out their 
_ ſpeeches till fun · ſet, and ſo oblige the houſe to riſe without 

doing any buſineſs. | 

Another rule was, that no motion ſhould be made, nor 
any new affair entered upon after the tenth hour; which, 
according to our reckoning is four a clock; ſoon after which 
the houſe generally roſe, and they went to their principal 

meal, which we call cheir ſupper; but very much anſwered 
: to 


p Adin fuir Fronuention quam 


putabamus eſſe poſſe menſe Decembri, 
ſub dies feſtos. Sane frequentes fuimus, 
omnino ad ducentos. Ad Quintum 2. 1. 


4 Poſt haec deinceps dicit ſenatus 
conſultum ante exortum, aut poſt oc- 
caſum ſolem factum, ratum non fuiſſe. 
A. Gel. 14. 7. 


er Sol occaſus fuprems — 
eſto, L. 12. Tabb. | 


ſ Unus enim contradixerat Metel- 


lus Conſul deſignatus. Quin erat dic- 


turus (ad quem propter diei brevita- 


tem perventum non eſt) heros ille 
noſter Cato. Cic. Ep. ad Attic. 1, 17. 
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to the cuſtom of dining among Pinliemanacn here, em 
the houſes ſit a little later than ra 


The Romans had fo great a veneration for the Gods, that 
they never undertook any publick buſineſs without conſulting: 
them; the Conſul, therefore, or. whoever held the Senate, 
was obliged to begin with ſacrifices, and the Prieſts who di- 
vined, from inſpecting the entrails of beaſts, attended to ſee 
that no ill omen forbad their aſſembling : and if after they 
were met, and. had entered upon buſineſs, an unlucky omen 
was rephreed, which was obſerved from any other N 
and judged a ſufficient bar by the college of Augurs, they 
immediately broke up, and nothing could be done that day. 


Religious as well as civil affairs came under the cogniſance 
of the Senate; and they always entered upon the conſidera- 
tion of theſe firſt: as when any Deity was propoſed to be 
received and worſhipped at Rome, or any vow that the Cone 
ſul or other magiſtrate had made in the hazards of war to be 
performed; or expiation to be made on account of any pro- 
digy, the Senators gave their opinion which was the moſt 
proper method to appeaſe the Gods. Ji gil plainly had an 
eye to the Roman Senate, where Aeneas is introduced. like 
the Conſul conſulting the Senators, and his father as the firſt 
of them about the prodigy that appeared. 

Delectos populi ad proceres, premumque parentem 

Monſtra Deum refero, & quae ſit ſententia poſes. 2 ; 
| 8 


gSenatus eſt continuo convocatus, non ſatis diligenter eum auſpicijs ope- 
frequenſque convenit propter famam ram dedifſe, Idque a noſtro collegio 
atque ex pectationem tuarum littera- comprobatum eſt, Itaque res dilata 
rum. Recitatis litteris oblata religio eſt in poſterum. Cic. Ep. fam. 10. 12. 
Cornuto eſt, pullariorum admonitu, | 
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He that had the power of aſſembling the Senate was the 


proper perſon to refer any affair to their conſideration, in 
which and other reſpects the power and authority of a Roman 
Conſul appears to be very great; for he could chooſe to bring 
an affair either before the Senate or the people, as he thought 
would beſt anſwer his deſigns. There is an inſtance in Livy, 
which, becauſe it ſhews the method of their proceedings, 
may not improperly be inſerted. 


When Scipio was Conſul, he had a great mind to the pro- 
vince of Africa, that he might gain the honour of putting an 
end to the Carthaginian war; but unhappily he gave out, 


that if the Senate ſhould refuſe him, he would apply himſelf 


to the people. When the matter came to be debated in the 
Senate, Q, Fab. Maximus, an old Senator who had been Con- 
ſul five times, and had great influence in the houſe, oppoſed 
him, and ſaid, He ought rather to ſtay in Italy; that 
« where Hannibal was, there lay the ſtreſs of the war; and 


< if he could conquer him, they ſhould all ſoon ſee an end 


< of it. 


— 


I ; 

Scipio anſwered, © That the beſt way to draw Hannibal 
out of Italy, was to ſend an army, into Africa; and the way 
to deliver Italy and Rome at once from all their calami- 
« ties and fears, was to remove the ſeat of the war from 
« their own into the enemies country.” | 


However reaſonable this might ſeem, the Conſul was un- 
der a great diſadvantage, from what he had dropp'd of his in- 
tentions to apply to the people. And upon this point Q, 
 Fulvins, another old Senator, who had been Cenſor once, 
and Conſul four times, “ defired the Conſul to declare him- 

G ſelf, 


— 
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« ſelf, whether he would leave N fairly to their determination 
« to diſpoſe of the provinces as they ſaw fit, or whether he 
did not intend to bring it before the people.” The Conſul 
anſwered, © that he would do what he thought moſt for the 
% publick good.” Then replied Fulvzus, I did not ask, 
« becauſe I doubted about your anfwer or your deſigns; for 
« it's plain your aim is rather to try the Senate, than to con- 
« ſult them; and unleſs they preſently decree you the pro- 
« yince you deſire, you arc prepared to ask it of the people. 


And turning to the Tribunes, I demand of you (ſays he) 
that if I refuſe to ſpeak my opinion, becauſe the Conſul 
« will not confirm it, tho' the Senate ſhould go into it, that 
« you will protect me.” Upon which there aroſe another con- 
tention, the Conſul urging, ** That it was not right for the 
« 'Tribunes to ſtand by a Senator who refuſed to ſpeak his 
opinion in his place.” But the Tribunes came to this re- 
ſolution, © That, if the Conſul would permit the Senate to 
« determine about the provinces, they would ſtand to their 


« determination; if not, they would protect any Senator who 
« ſhould refuſe to give his opinion.” * | 


The Tribunes had in this cafe the greateſt men, and the 
majority of the Senate on their ſide, and were undoubtedly 
in the right; for it was not fit that a Conſul ſhould trifle 
with ſuch an aſſembly fo, as to pretend to ask their opinion, 
and then refuſe to ſtand to it, becauſe it was not agreeable: 
but, notwithſtanding all this eppofition, the Conſul carried 
his main point, for he required a day's time to confer with 
his collegue; and the day after, when the matter was again 
referr'd to the Senate, Izzy was decreed to him with a fleet, 


and 
t Liv. 28. 40, Ge. 
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and power to tranſport his forces to Africa, if he thought it 
or the good of the ſtate, 
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The Conſuls could likewiſe refuſe to bring any opinion to 
the vote which they did not approve of; and tho” the Tri- 
bunes of the people might refer any affair to the Senate, yet 
a decree could not paſs if the Conſuls were againſt it. For, 
when eight Tribunes referr'd to the Senate the conſideration. 
of Cicero's caſe, who was then in exile; and Lentulus, who 
was elected Conſul for the next year, and was therefore a per- 
ſon of the greateſt authority in the houſe next to the ruling 
Conſuls, ſpoke on his behalf, and the Senate was very well 
diſpoſed in his favour; yet nothing could be done for him 
that year, becauſe the Conſuls continued to oppoſe it. 


And when Calidius gave his opinion juſt before the break- 
ing out of the civil war, that Pompey ſhould depart into his 
province, that there might. be no pretence for continuing in 
arms on either ſide, u Lentulus the Conſul refuſed to pro- 
poſe it; becauſe, if it had been carried, all /taly might have 
been expoſed to the inſults of Caeſar and his army. An affair 
might in this caſe be carried before the people, and be deter- 
mined by them, as it was when peace with Carthage was 
debated in the Senate; and they were univerſally inclined 
to grant it, till the Conſul proteſted againſt it : upon-which 
the T ribunes brought the matter before the people, who yoted 
a peace, and made Scipio their plenipotentiary; ; who, with 
the advice of ten deputys, might conclude it upon what terms 
he ſaw fit: fo that in ſome caſes at leaſt the Conſuls had a 
negative upon the proceedings of the Senate. 


„ The 


u Caeſar. Com. | 
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The firſt Senator had for ſome time the honour to be asked 
his opinion in the firſt place; afterwards it was left to the 
choice of him who aſſembled the Senate, only he was obliged 
to give the preference to one of the conſular rank ; and they 
either ſingled out ſome particular friend or relation, or pitched 
upon one who by his intereſt and eloquence could give his 
opinion with advantage; and in return for this favour, they 
expected a ſpeech that ſhould be agreeable, and help to pro- 
mote their deſigns. For Cicero * writes to Atticus, that in 
{ome caſe wherein the Senate thought he might have had this 
honour, and were diſpleaſed to ſee one preferred before him 
who did not deſerve it; he adds, he was content, for the 
ſecond place in Peaking has almoſt the authority of the firſt, 
and does not lay one under too great an obligation to the fa- 
vour of the Conſul. 


It was generally obſerved, that this preheminence ſhould be 
continued to the perſon with whom the Conſul began, who 
had the authority at the beginning of the year till the choice 


of new Conſuls, and then the Conſuls elected had this ho- 


nour; for which Appian gives this reaſon, hat they might 
be more cautious and *. in giving their opinions, 
becaitſe 


x Primum igitur ſcito, primum F Tie. yy dn pd At 
me non eſſe rogatum ſententiam, prae- 5%, es eis ad UA pure - 
poſitumque eſſe, nobis pacificatorem + eee e 
Allobrogum, idque admurmurante “ „ 7 Oy 
ſenatu, neque me invito eſſe factum, \aramvear, Ip le DE. Yyu- 


ſum enim & ab obſervando homine An. Qs cbνο . (514i) ma mwwy 
perverſo liber, & ad dignitatem in „ epuplywy yan luer O., is. Gi 


rep. retinendam ſolutus: & ille ſecun- ,- , OE 6 : 
dus in dicendo locus habet auctor ita- 2dr ouEv\cmrepy me Os ona ie 
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tem poene principis, & voluntatem & bu. wer nag, Lib. 
non nimis devinctam beneficio conſu- de bello civili 
lis. Ep. ad Attic, 1. 13. 
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becauſe it was like to rome to their ſhare to execute what 
was now reſotved upon. But Caeſar, who ſeemed all his 
life to deſpiſe the reſtraints of law or cuſtom, when they ſtood 
in his way, could not. þe confined; for when Pompey married 
his daughter, he asked his opinion firſt, and dropp'd Craſſus, 
| who had the honour before this new friendſhip. Then they 
went thro' the conſular rank according to their ſeniority, and 
after them the Praetorians, and the reſt in order. 


| Great reſpe& was ſhewn to the ſenior Senators, eſpecially 
in the early days of the commonwealth, when it was reckoned 
the greateſt indecence for a young and unexperienced man ſo 
much as to add or detract any thing from the opinion of an 
old one: for in theſe times, ſays Dionyſius, no young man 
thought himſelf wiſer than his elders. But afterwards the 
young Senators did not ſcruple to ſtand by one another, and 
vote againſt the old ones; for Cicero tells Atticus of a de- 
erce wherein he was concerned, that paſſed thro' the unani- 
mity of the Pedarians, tho' not one of the conſular rank was 
for-it.. 


When a Senator was asked his opinion, he might, if he 
pleaſed, make a ſpeech; and in the times of liberty might de- 
liver his ſentiments about peace or war, taxes, laws, or any 
other affair, and ſay whatever he ſaw fit, without any man- 
ner of reſtraints or r limitation. * But nothing gave a man greater 


in- 


z Eſt enim illud S. C. ſumma Pe- de line & legibus, quibuſque 
dariorum voluntate, nullius noſtrum alijs Romana continentur, ſuaderet 
auctoritate factum. Ad Attic. 1. 19. diſſuaderetve? Licere patribus quoties 

| jus dicendae ſententiae accepiſſent, 

2 Cur enim fi remp. egere liber - quae vellent expromere, relationemqʒ 
tate ſenatoria crederet, tam levia con- in ea poſtulare. Tacit. Ap. 13. 
ſectatetur? Quin de bello, aut pace, - © 
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influence in the houſe than a good underſtanding of the con- 
ſtitution and intereſt of his country, b ability to talk clearly, 
pertinently, and without tediouſneſs. Theſe qualifications, 
joined with the trueſt bravery, gave Cato ſo great intereſt. © 
But many of the firſt rank were too much devoted to their 
pleaſures to mind any thing elſe. * Cicero, who was a very 
accompliſhed Senator himſelf, has explained the office of one 
in ſeyeral particulars worthy of notice. 


There are three things incumbent upon a Senator, © 1. That 
he ſhould be preſent, for when there is a full houſe their 
reſolutions are attended with greater weight. 2. That he 
ſhould ſpeak in his place, z. e. when he is asked. 3. That 
he ſhould uſe moderation, and know when to have done; 
for brevity, when a man is ſpeaking his opinion, is lau- 
dable not only in a Senator but in an orator; and a long 


ſpeech ought never to be made but when the Senate is go- 


ing into wrong meaſures, which moſt frequently happens 
when ſome ambitious deſign or other is on foot, and there 
is no magiſtrate to ſtand up for their rights : in this caſe it 
is of ſervice to take up the whole day; or when the buſi- 
neſs before them is of ſo great conſequence, that it is ne- 
ceſſary both to inſtruct and to perſuade, that an orator 

| « ſhould 


b P. Cethegus cui de repub. ſatis 
ſuppeditabat oratio, totam enim te- 
nebat eam, penituſqe cognorat, itaque 
in ſenatu confularium auctoritatem 
aſſequebatur. Cic. in Brut. 48. 


c Conſularium putat leniores fu- 
iſle, Catuli, Servilii, Lucullorum, Cu- 
rionis, Torquati, Lepidi, Gellij, Volca- 
ti}, Figuli, Cottae, L. Caeſaris, C. Pi- 
Onis, etiam M. Glabrionis, Silani, 


Murenae deſignatorum conſulum. Cur 
ergo in ſententiam Catonis? Quia 
verbis luculentioribus & pluribus rem 
eandem comprehenderat. Ep. ad Attie, 
12 21. 


d Noſtri autem principes digito ſe 
coelum putent attingere, ſi mulli bar- 
bati in piſcinis ſint, qui ad manum 
accedant, alia autem negligant, Cic. 
ad Attic, 2. 1. 
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« ſhould be copious : in both theſe kinds our friend. Cato 
« has an excellent talent. 4 


And in another place, ſpeaking of the difficulty of per- 
ſuading, A wiſe man (ſays he) ſhould be able to explain 
« his ſentiments about great affairs; an honeſt and eloquent 
“man ſhould be able to forecaſt in his mind, to prove by 
“his authority, and to perſuade by what he ſays. But 
« theſe things are to be done with leſs art and preparation 
in the Senate; for there a man ought to conſider he is be- 
fore a wiſe bly. and that room is to be allowed for 
« others to ſpeak after him; and he ſhould be very cautious 
« not to give the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect him of conceit and 
4 oftentation,” © 


And. upon a law relating to a Senator, that he ought to 
know the intereſts of the people. © It is neceſſary. (ſays he) 
that a Senator ſhould be acquainted with the ſtate of the 
“nation; which comprehends a great deal, what number of 
« forces, what is the condition of the treaſury, what allyes, 
« what friends, and what auxiliarys the government has in 
“pay, and upon what terms each confederate ſtands allyed; 
« he ought. to know the method of proceedings, and the 
«« precedents of former times. You ſee all this requires know- 
« ledge, application and memory; without which a Senator 
can never be furniſhed as he ought to be.” f 


A 


d De Legg: Lib. 3. 18. f Quodque addit cauſas populi te- 
© Atque haec in ſenatu minore ap- neto, eſt ſenatori neceſſarium noſſe 
paratu agenda ſunt. Sapiens enim eſt rempublicam. Idque late patet, Sc. 


conſilium; multiſque alijs dicendi re- De Legg. L. 3. 18. 
linquendus locus; vitanda etiam in- 


genij oſtentationĩſque ſuſpicio. De O- 
ratore, L. 2, 81. 
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A ſpeech was frequently received with ſhouts and acclama- 
tions, or with a ſoft humming noiſe, 8 according as the houſe 
was affected; and ſometimes they raiſed a clamour on purpoſe 
to put the ſpeaker into confuſion. And it's hardly credible 
what licentiouſneſs, tumults, and diſorders were practiſed by 


ſome of the Reds Senators. h 


Clodius, who was a very turbulent man, and always ready 
to oppoſe any good thing in the Senate, was attended by a 
mob which he kept in conſtant pay : one great uſe he made 
of them was, when argument and eloquence failed him, to 
diſturb the Senate with their vociferation. He likewiſe armed 
them, and brought them to ſurround the Senate, for a terror 
to thoſe that durſt oppoſe him. 


One day, when the Senators had made great complaints 
of his inſolence, and it came to his turn to ſpeak, he fell 
into a great rage, as if he was the party abuſed; and finding 
things were like to go againſt him, he had recourſe to his 
uſual method of haranguing, intending to take up the whole 
day, that the Senate might not eome to any reſolution ; 
but failing herein, his mob all of a ſudden raiſed ſuch a tha 
mour from the lobby and the ſtairs, as put the Senators into 
ſuch a conſternation that they were glad to get off with 


ſafety. 


g O divina ſenatus frequentis in 
acde Bellonae admurmuratio ! Lib.V, 
in Verrem. 16. 


h Dixit Pompeius, five voluit, nam 
ut ſurrexit, operae Clodianae clamo- 
rem ſuſtulerunt, idque ei perpetua 
oratione contigit, non modo ut accla- 
matione; ſed ut convicio, & male- 


Some- 


didit impediretur.— ſed ut peroravit, 
ſurrexit Clodius, ei tantus clamor a 
noſtris (placuerat enim referre gra- 
tiam) ut neque mente, neque lingua, 
neque ore conſiſteret. Cic. Epiſt. ad 2 
Fratr. 2. 3. 


i Tum Clodius rogatus diem di- 
cendo eximere coepit. Furebat a Ra- 
cilio 
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Sometimes the Conſuls referr'd to their conſideration the 
ſtate of the nation, which was frequently done at the beginning; 
of the year, when they entered upon the execution of their 
office; that if any Senator had any thing to propoſe for the. 
publick good, or could give the houſe particular information 
concerning the ſtate of the provinces, or the preparations of. 
the enemy, he might have an opportunity to do it. In con- 
ſequence hereof, they conſidered the ſtate of the war, what 
nations were in arms. And they who were employed laſt year, 
gave their opinion what number of forces ought to be raiſed 
and where to be employed.; then they conſidered what Ge- 
nerals were fitteſt for the command of each army. The Con- 
ſuls had always the preference; and two of the moſt honou.. 
rable poſts were aſſigned. to them, where they apprehended 
the greateſt hazard. 


When an. affair was referr d to the Senate which conſiſted 
af ſeyeral diſtinct articles, they debated each particular ſepa- 
rately. Or, when a Senator in giving his opinion included two 
or more diſtinct things; if. they were not all approved, a di- 
viſion was demanded, by which they inſiſted upon putting the 
queſtion concerning each particular ſeparately; and. he that 
demanded it was not to make any ſpeech, nor ſo much as 
to riſe off his ſeat : but the cuſtom. was, as he fat to cry out 
divide. x T hus, when the Senate was debating about the re- 


1 2 


cilio ſe contumaciter, urbaneq; vexa- 
tum. Deinde ejus operae repente a 
Gxaecoſtaſi & gradibus, clamorem ſa- 
tis magnum ſuſtulerunt, opinor in Q. 
Sextilium & amicos Milonis incitatae. 
Eo metu injecto repente magna que- 
rimonia omnium diſceſſimus: Cic. Ep. 
ad Quint. Frat. 2. 1. 


ſtora- 


k Cum aliquis in dicenda ſenten- 
tia duas plureſve res complectitur: 
eae ſi non omnes probantur, poſtula- 
tur ut dividat, id eſt, ut de rebus ſin · 
gulis referatur. Non eſt ei qui hoc 
poſtulat, oratione longa utendum, 
ac ne conſurgendum quidem utique 
eſt. Multi enim ſedentes, hoc unum 
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ſtoration of Prolemy King of Egypt, who, being expell'd by 
his ſubjects, fled to the Romans for help, Bibulus gave his 
opinion, that three legates or deputys ſhould reftore the king. 
One of the members demanded a diviſion, upon which there 
aroſe theſe two queſtions : firſt, Whether the king ſhould be 
reſtored by an army ? and then, Whether by three deputys ? 


The former was carried, and the latter thrown out; ſo they 
went upon a ſecond opinion. 


The Conſul might, if he pleaſed, open the debate with a 
ſpeech, or take any other opportunity to ſpeak, which he 
judged moſt proper, and was always heard with great atten- 
tion. When Cicero was Conſul, he ſpoke upon ſeveral great 
and urgent occaſions, by which he gaihed immortal honour, 
and did the greateſt ſervice to his country. The day he en- 
tered upon the execution of his office, he ſpoke againſt the 
Agrarian law, which Rullus, a Tribune of the people, at- 
tempted with great warmth! and ſo effectually convinced the 
Senate, and afterwards the people of the pernicious conſe- 
quences of it, that the Tribune was forced to deſiſt. At the 
concluſion of the year, he made two ſpeeches in the Senate 
upon Catzi/ine's conſpiracy. In the firſt he informed the houſe 
more fully of it; and gave Catiline, who was preſent, ſuch 
undeniable proofs that he was perfectly acquainted with all 
his meaſures, and ſo cloſely rallyed him upon it, that he 
forced him to quit the city; which was the thing he aimed 
at. 'The ſecond was in the debate about puniſhing the con- 
1pirators. . 


In caſes of moment, the Conſul asked every Senator his 
opinion, which he was obliged to give, or fall in with the 
| In 


verbum pronuntiant divide. Quod cum tionem dividere. A/c. Pedian. in Orat. 
auditum eſt liberum ei qui fecit ora - pro Milone, | Cic. ad Lentulum, 1, 2. 
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opinion of one who had ſpoke before; only he might offer 
ſome amendment; or, inſtead of giving his opinion, might 
propoſe ſomething that he thought was for the common good: 
which cuſtom, as Tacitus ſays, continued ſome time aſter the 
change of the government by the Emperors. ® When they 
had all ſpoke their opinions, the Conſul took their votes in 
this manner; he firſt put the queſtion upon that opinion 
which he liked beſt, and generally pitched upon one that 
was delivered in the plaineſt and cloſeſt terms, and then ſaid, 
You that are of this opinion, go there, pointing with his finger 
to a particular part of the houſe; You that are of all other 
fentiments, go there. They never made uſe of the words 20 
or contrary, which were thought to carry an ill found, as if 
ſome ſecret miſchief lurked under thoſe unlucky terms. If the 
majority was for it, a decree immediately paſſed ; and the 
names of the principal Senators who were for it were ſubſcri- 
bed, to give it the greater weight: if not, it was thrown out 
for the preſent, and after ſome time might be brought in 
again. N 5 | 


In caſes of leſs importance, they did not ſpend time to ask 
every Senator's opinion, but put the queſtion preſently after 
the houſe was informed of the nature of the thing; but uſed 
the ſame form as in the other caſes :. ſo that the Senators al- 
ways roſe, and left their places; and no decree could paſs with- 
out this ceremony, tho' it was carried aemiue contradicente. n 
But it was reckoned very illegal to take this conciſe method- 


H 2 in 


m Erat quippe adhuc frequens ſe- un Senatuſque conſultum fieri duo- 
natoribus, ſiquid e republica crede- bus modis ; aut per diſceſſionem, ſi- 
rent, loco ſententiae promere, Tacit · conſentiretur; aut fi res dubia eſſet 
Annal. 2. per ſingulorum ſententias exquiſitas. 

A. Gel. 14. 7. 
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in an affair of any conſequence : for inſtance, a ſupplication 
or thankſgiving to the Gods, in the name of any General who 


had obtained a victory, which was frequently the prelude to 
a triumph, ought not to paſs without conſulting each Senator 
particularly upon it; therefore Cicero inveighs againſt M. 
Anthony, for complimenting Lepidus in ſuch a manner as none 
ever preſumed to do before. 2 


When a Senator had given his opinion, he was not ess 
to ſtand to it; they always left room for conviction and per- 
ſuaſion by thoſe that came after: and ſometimes they were 
frightened into an alteration of their ſentiments by the me- 
naces and inſinuations of ſome bold aſpiring men. v When 
the Senate had in a full houſe voted the aſſociates of Cati- 
dine guilty of high-treaſon, and expreſſed the utmoſt indig- 
nation againſt them, Cicero the Conſul ſoon after referr'd 
to their conſultation, what meaſures were proper to be taken 
with them. Silauus, who was at that time elected Conſul, 
was firſt asked his opinion, who gave it, that every one of 

them ſhould be put to death; moſt of the conſular rank were 
of the ſame mind: but when it came to Caeſar's turn to ſpeak, 
he was quite of another mind, and endeavoured to draw the 
houſe into more mild and gentle meaſures; and ſo ſeverely 
reflected upon what Hilanus had ſaid, that he preſently began 
to ſoften his opinion, under a pretence of explaining himſelf, 
as if it had been taken in too harſh a ſenſe; or as others re- 
late, fell in with the opinion of Tiberius Nero, who thought 
that they ſhould be kept in cuſtody till Carine was ſub- 

dued, 


o Allato nuntio de legione quarta, eſſet antes nunquam. Cic. Phil. 3. 9. 
mente concidit, & fugere feſtinans, 


ſenatus conſultum de ſupplicatione p Marcellus perterritus canvitijs a 
per diſceſſionem fecit, cum id factum ſua ſententia receſſit. Caeſar. Com. 
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dued, and then that the houſe ſhould take cogniſance of the 
whole affair. Caeſar refined upon this opinion, and added, 
that their goods ſhould be confiſcated, their perſons ſecured 
in the ſtrongeſt citys of Italy; and chat no one ſhould refer 
to the Senate, or tranſact with the people on their behalf: 
and if any one ſhould preſume to do otherwiſe, he ſhould 
be accounted an enemy to his country. 


He likewiſe took pains to inſinuate, that the ſeverity and 
cruelty of putting theſe criminals to death was not warranted 
by law; and might hereafter, if the power ſhould come into 
the hands of weak men, be made a precedent to deftroy the 
innocent as well as the guilty: for they had known times 
when the Conſuls ſword, being once drawn againſt the lives 
of Roman citizens, 1} pared good men no more than bad ; and 
none could tell where it would end. This ſpeech gave a 
very great turn to the houſe, and made the Conſul's friends 
very uneaſy about the event of their preſent debate. 4 


Upon which Cicero took this opportunity to ſpeak himſelf, 
and with great expreſſions of reſpe& to Caeſar, endeavoured 
to recoyer the houſe to their former ſentiments, when they had 
unanimouſly declared them all worthy of death. He ſhewed 
them, that clemency in this caſe was cruelty to their country, 
to their familys and poſterity: That if they took gentle mea- 
ſures, they muſt ſacrifice all religious and ciyil ties to the 
ſafety of thoſe that could not be ſaved without the utmoſt 
hazard of all that was dear to themſelves, and their country's 
friends; and deſired, that no regard to him might influence 
them to ſpare men, who being guilty of the moſt horrid 
treaſon, could have ro manner of pretenſions to the rights of 


Roman citizens. "TM 
q Salluſt, de bello Catilin, 
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The houſe ſtill continued wavering, till Cato being asked 
in his place, told them, he was aſtoniſhed to ſee them heſitate 
in ſo plain a caſe, when the life and foul of the republick lay 
at ſtake. He reflected as ſharply upon Caeſar as he had 
done upon others, and told them, that ſince Caefar appre- 
hended no danger, there was much more reaſon why they 
ſhould ; that mercy would be the ruin of them all; and con- 
cluded with ſo much clearneſs, ſtrength and bravery, that 
theſe inhuman parricides ſhonld be all taken off, that aſſoon 
as he had finiſhed, and ſate down, all of the conſular dignity, 
and many of the reſt, declared themſelves entirely of his 
opinion ; and blaming one another for their timidity, aſcribed 
all the honour to the bravery of Cato immediately a decree 


paſſed to confirm what he ſaid; and the fame day they 
were all executed. 


There were divers methods made uſe of in this auguſt aſ- 
ſembly to hinder a thing from paſling into a decree, which 
gave room for art and policy, and caufed many warm diſ- 

putes. 

A magiſtrate of equal authority with him who held the 
Senate had power to inter poſe, and fo to put a ſtop to their 
proceedings; as when peace with Carthage was debated, and 
the houſe unĩiverſally appeared for it, Lentulus the Conful 
interpoſed, and therefore it could not paſs. Thus one Conſul 
was frequently a check upon the other, and with this view 
the two great partys at Rome were very zealous to join one 
of their own,, when they ſaw a perſon of the other party 
like to be choſe. Therefore the Senate ſet up Bibulus with 
Caeſar, fearing that if he had a collegue of his own mind, 
nothing would be ſo deſperate and extravagant that he 


would. 
r Salluſt. de bello Catilin 
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would not attempt; for he had ſufficiently diſcovered his 
ambitious deſigns, and ingratiated himſelf ſo far with the 
people, that they had reaſon to fear the conſequences, and 
therefore, authoriſed Bibulus, who was zealous for their 
rights, to bid as much for the Conſulſhip as he, and many 
of them contributed money; and Cato himſelf thought this 
inſtance of bribery allowable, and for the common good; tho” 
after all, they had the mortification to ſee the edits and pro- 
teſts of their friend utterly ineffectual. £ 


The Tribunes of the people, who were ſupported by all 
the commons of Rome, had likewiſe the power of interpoling ; 
for tho' they were much inferior, in reſpect of their dignity, 
to the Conſuls or Praetors, yet they repreſented the people, 
who had, by the conſtitution of Rome, greater power than 
the Senate themſelyes; and theſe officers were very forward 
to make uſe of it to annoy and hinder the Senate, and fre- 
quently without any manner of foundation. There were ten 
of them, and if only one interpoſed, a decree of the Senate 
could not paſs. 

It was a monſtrous abſurdity, that a ſingle perſon, ſome- 
times choſe from the meaneſt of the people, ſhould be ca- 
pable of putting a negative upon the proceedings of a Se- 
nate compoſed of the greateſt perſons in the commonwealth, 
| men 


. f Luceium ſibi adjunxit :, pactus cordi & conſentiente collega, auQores 
ut is quonĩam inferior gratia eſſet pe · Bibulo fuerunt tantundem pollicend: : 
cuniaque polleret, nummos de ſuo, ac plerique pecunias contulerunt, ne 
communi nomine per Centurias pro- Catone quidem abnuente, eam largi- 
nuntiaret. Qua cognita re, optimates tionem e republica heri, Sueton. in 
quos metus ceperat, nihil non auſu- Caeſare 19. 

rum eum in ſummo magiſtratu, con. ; 
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men who had ſerved in the higheſt offices, civil and military; 
yet, when a decree paſſed, after the matureſt deliberation, 
and upon the beſt reaſons, he could annul it, by tacking only 
a ſingle word to it, VETO, I forbid it. Greater imperi- 
ouſneſs ean hardly be practiſed by the moſt abſolute ſove- 
reigns, When he had done this, the reſolution of the 
Senate had no manner of force, but dwindled into a piece 
of advice, or declaration. It was called indeed, Senatus 
auctoritas, but had no other effect than to ſhew the mind 
of the Senate; which they were very ready to publiſh to the 


people, that, if they approved of it, they might take the 


hint to paſs a law upon it, and ſee the unreaſonableneſs of 
their Tribunes. But in this caſe the Senate, in compariſon 
of the people, were like a minority that could do no more 
than enter their proteſt, | 


Theſe Tribunes were the tools that aſpiring men frequently 
made uſe of to hamper the Senate, and to promote their per- 
nicious deſigns. There was ſcarce a man of conſiderable note 
and influence but could get one or two into his intereſt, 
however, at worſt, they were to be purchaſed, which very 
much helped to introduce the utmoſt confuſion : for, at laſt, 
it became a very difficult thing for the Senate, which cer- 
tainly conſiſted of tbe wiſeſt and beſt men at Rome, to carry 
any point, to favour and reward the friends of. the ſtate, or 
to ſuppreſs the inſolence of its enemies. 


Yet the Senate had ſome methods to check and curb them, 
which upon ſome occafions they made ufe of to very good 
purpoſe. The 


e De his rebus pridie quam haec nius interceſſiſſent tamen eſt per. 
ſcripſi ſenatus auctoritas graviſſima ſcripta. Cic. ad famil, 1. 2. 
nterceſſit: cui cum Cato, & Cani- 
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The moſt prevalent remedy was to create a Dictator. An- 
other method, which was of a very long ſtanding, and fre- 


— quently practiſed, was to get ſome of the Tribunes into their 


intereſt ; for it was a hard caſe if they could not meet with 
one honeſt man out of ten. * 


Sometimes the Conſuls themſelves, or others of great au- 
thority and influence in the houſe, would enter the lifts with 


the Tribunes, and by fair arguing make them aſhamed of their 


oppoſition, or by ſoft and gentle management engage them 
to ſilence. - 


And if they apprehended oppoſition from that quarter be- 
fore-hand, and the caſe was very plain, they provided againſt 
it by a reſolution of the houſe, that the authors of ſuch op- 
poſition ſhould be anſwerable for the conſequences 'of it ; 
which kept them in awe. Thus Pompey gave his opinion for 
recalling Cicero, then in exile, with the addition of this clauſe, 
That i any hindered it, he ſhould be counted an enemy to 
his country. And when the rebuilding of Cicero's houſe 
way ordered by the Senate, and reſtitution to be made for the 

damage he ſuffered, the houſe came to this preyious reſolu- 
tion, That if any violence was committed on that account, 
it ſhould be charged on thoſe that oppoſed the decree. * 
| I - There 


* Quod enim eſt tam deſperaptum * Cum ſententiae graviſſimae di- 
collegium in quo nemo e decem ſana cerentur, ſenatui placere mihi domum 
mente ſit. Cic. de Legg. 3. 10. reſtitui, porticum Catuli locari ; auc- 
y Cn. Pompeio auctore, & ejus toritatem ordinis ab omnibus magiſ- 
ſententiae principe. Ut ſi quis impe- tratibus defendi: ſi quae vis eſſet facta 
diſſet reditum meum in hoſtium nu- ſenatum exiſtimaturum ejus opera 
mero putaretur: ijſque verbis ea de factum eſſe, qui S. C. in terceſſiſſet. 
me ſenatus auctoritas declavata eſt. Cic. ad Attic, 4. 2. 
Cic. in Piſenem 15. 
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There was one very extraordinary method of hidering any 
| - | affair, and preventing the Senate from coming to a reſolution, 
* which was only in the power of ſome great fpeakers; and 
that was by ſpeeching it to take up the whole time allowed 
for the Senate to fit. It was an inviolable rule, as I have 
faid before, that no buſineſs could be done after ſun-ſet : 
When therefore, any member was asked his opinion, he be- 


might, if he had words at command, and eſpecially at the 
latter end of the day, in a manner Jominees oyer the Senate 
by an harangue, that had no other meaning or deſign but to 
keep them from the buſineſs before them. Clodius was very 
i famous this way, when any good thing was on the carpet ; 

and Cato had as good a talent at it, when any miſchief was. 
going forward. 


One day, when the Senate was deliberating about rebuild- 
ing Cicero's boufe, which was demoliſhed at the time of his 
baniſhment, and both brought about by the illegal proceed-- 
ings of Cladiuc, he had a great mind to hinder it, but had 
no other way to do it than by talking out the time: for the 


ſince the demolition of the houſe, were anſwered: by the col- 


into the Senate to vote for it there: and ſcarce a man beſides 
volubility and contradiction; and he was ſo well furniſhed 


and had nor finiſhed then, but the houſe was quite ſurfeited) 
and would hear him no longer. | On 


2 Cum ad Clodium ventum eſſet, fere dixiſſet, odio & ſtrepitu ſenatus 


cupijt diem conſumere, neque ei finis coactus eſt aliquando perorare. Ep. ad 
eſt factus; ſed tamen cum horas tres Ait ic. 4. 2. 
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ing at liberty to ſpeak whatever he faw fit before he gave it, 


objections he had raiſed, from the ground's being conſecrated 
lege of prieſts; and as many of them as were Senators. came 
himſelf oppoſed it. So that his only refuge lay in a ſpirit of 


with theſe talents, that he held on for almoſt three hours, 


wh * 
* 
* 


On the other hand, there is a remarkable ſtory of Cato, and 
very much to his honour. When Caeſar was Conſul, he en- 
deavoured to carry an Agrariam law, which he had contrived 
with the utmoſt care to pleaſe the people, without offending + 
the Senate; and brought it into the Senate firſt, that if they 
ſaw any thing amiſs, they might correct and alter it as they 
ſaw fit, before it was carried to the people. He had indeed 
avoided the extremes that were ufually contained in theſe 
laws ; however, he conld not fo palliate the matter, but it 
appeared plain enough that his defign was to leſſen the power 
of the: Senate-party, -and to advance his own intereſt and 
authority with the people, which was already grown, exorbi- 

tant and dangerous. When it therefore came to Cato's turn 

to ſpeak, he declared himſelf utterly againſt all ſuch inno- 
vations, and made ufe of his right to fpeak as long as he 
pleaſed, to divert the houſe from paſſing a decree of fo miſ- 
chievous a tendency.” The Conful ſeeing he did not give 
over, ealled the Serjeant, and ordered him to feize him as he 
Was ſpeaking, and take him into cuſtody; the Senate, ſur- 
priſed at fo. bold an attack upon their rights and 8 
aroſe, and reſolved to attend him, as if they thought Cato 
preſence made the Senate, and that a priſon where Caeſar 
deprived them of their liberty. But Cae/ar was too great a 
maſter of politicks to perſiſt in a thing ſo illegal and odious, 
therefore 2 altered his mind, and ordered Cato to be 

ſet at liberty. 


Thus 


b Caeſar conſul viatorem vocavit; batur Catonem in carcerem, hae in- 
eumque cum finem non faceret, pre- quit invidia facta Caeſar deſtitit & 
bendi loquentem, & in carcerem duci mitti Catonem juſſit. 4, Gel. 4. 10. 
zuſſit, ſenatus conſurrexit: proſeque- & Dion. Caſſ. lib. 28. 
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There — ky other obſtacles that might hindeg the 
Senate om paſſing a decree: for inſtance, if they met: pot 
. alwiong: day, br. in a place not duly conſecrated ; or if tht 7 
Were not a ff ufficient number of Senators preſent; ; 4 or any 

ve er ts had no gi: to be there. Sometimes, — 8 
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© 36; Interteſſer rei hes Firs civis Gat ſenatores, quo numero licearpfacs; "va 
#fte; Quis non ſtudioſe reipub. ſubve · ſeribi ſenatus N 5 Fut ih V. 75 
nerit, hac -tath pracclara legis voce l | p . ne "A root $ 
. eden vehementer a 
De Catum: ait 1 " aikad reclamatum ell. Conſules ne 
. "ator conkiſti; culrimpedi mento vult concedebant neg; valde repugnabant,. 
- i, quo Minus faciat 3: /poltularq; diem conſumi volebant: id quad f 
ut aut res quae referuntur, dividanturz fadtum, : C6; Ep. 4 Len, 2. 5 


ws + autfinguli conſulantur, aut ſi tot non 


Page 5. line 4. not. col. 1. read conſulatum. 
aol. cel, 2. read e ghd © 
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